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A Personal Talk to the One-Horse Farmer. 


ONE-HORSE Farmers’ Special,’’ some reader may be saying to 
himself, ‘‘and the first thing the picture of a man with a two- 
horse cultivator—isn’t that rather inconsistent?’ 

Well, it may be; but we-scarcely think so, The fact is, that while 
this is a special issue for E 


can be done in one year or two, for in some cases it may take much 
longer. We do say, tho, that a great many farmers make a big mis- 
take in expecting the single horse they have to earn another one for 
them.. Brethren, that’s a hard road to travel. Let us commend to 
you that sentence of Mr. 





one-horse farmers, and 


McNair’s on page 5: 





largely by those who are 
or have been one-horse 
farmers, its purpose is 
to inspire and help the 
one-horse farmers who 
read it to become two- 
horse farmers. 

Frankly, we do not 
believe in one-horse 
farming. There may be 
cases where the man 
whodoes specialty farm- 
ing on a very little land 
needs only one horse; 
but for the man who 
raises staple-crops, and 
who depends upon his 
farming for a living,one 
horse is not enough. It 
is not enough simply be- 
cause in that case the 
farmer is out of propor- 
tion to his equipment. 
He is frittering away his 
own strength, his own 








HE IS DOING EASY AND PROFITABLE WORK—THE SORT YOU SHOULD DO. 


“It is more difficult to 
pay for one mule by one- 
mule methods than to 
pay for two mules by 
two-mule methods.’’ In 
most cases that is the 
solemn truth. 

Don’t make the mis- 
take of beginning with 
a single horse if you can 
by any means obtain 
two; and if you have 
begun with one, get an- 
other at once if you pos- 
sibly can. We don’t ad- 
vocate going in debt as 
arule but you can well 
afford to stretch your 
credit a little to obtain 
the power and equip- 
ment necessary to do 
good farming. 

When you work one 
horse, you put your own 
labor against the labor 
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time, his own brain- 
power when he walks twice as often as is necessary across a field to 
tend it, and when he limits his crop to one half or two-thirds of. what 
he is fully capable of overseeing and caring for, 

Some folks have thought that in condemning one-horse farming 
we were ‘“‘jumping on’’ the men who own.only one horse. Nothing 
could be farther from the facts. If we didn’t believe that this man 
with one horse is capable of bigger and better things than he can 
secure with such limited power: if we didn’t think that he could do 
more and better work, and make more money, and so provide himself 
and his family with more of the good things of life; if we didn’t feel 
sure that because of a wrong idea or two he is now failing to realize 
on his own resources and abilities, we wouldn’t be everlastingly stir- 
ring up a racket and advising him to get two horses. 

Of course, there may be men who are content with their present 
conditions, who believe they are doing the very best that is possible, 
and who regard any intimation‘that there is a better way as a reflec- 
tion upon them; but we are not writing for those men, We are hop- 
ing to reach men of the type who wrote the experience letters for us 
this week—the aspiring, energetic, determined sort of farmers who 
have higher ideals and enough faith in themselves to strive to attain 
those ideals. 

We repeat what we have often said: The man who has health, 
energy and ambition can, if he meets with no serious mischance, get 
out of the one-horse class, and it will pay him to do it. 

We don’t say that it is easy, for often it isn’t; we don’t say that it 





of that horse. 

Brother Farmer, you are a bigger, stronger, wiser man than you 
give yourself credit for, when you imagine that-you cannot do better - 
than this. You are capable of doing better farming and of making a 
better living for your family than you can do and make with one horse. 

But you are not big and strong and wise enough to take one horse 
and compete with mea who have two or three or ten or twenty horse- 
power at their command. Your earning ability is limited by the 
power you direct: therefore, get more power. 
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— feeds; that is, that 90 per cent of the original 
fertilizer value of a feed will pass thru the 
. TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS animal and be found in the droppings, may 2r 
me i may not be correct; but the one who takes the 
¥ ae Sena time or space to state that animals take only about 
\! 4 By TAIT BUTLER. 8 to 25 per cent of the fertilizer value out of feeds, 
and that the larger amount may be taken out by 


cowpeas or soy beans during the summer, and 
plow them under to improve his land. About 
once in two or three years such a legume crop 
should be plowed under and the other years it 
should be fed and the manure put on the land. 


Time to Begin Practicing Co-operation. 
READER says that the farmers of his sec- 
tion “‘would co-operate in marketing butter, 
eggs, chickens, canned vegetables and sim- 
ilar products if they knew how.” 

That is the point. We have had several years’ 
discussion thru the press, and at farmers’ meet- 
ings, about the importance of co-operating, and 
the wonderful! results that will follow this co-op- 
eration, and it certainly does appear to one who 
has observed the trend of this discussion that 
the time has come for less agitation and general- 
ities, and a little more definite instruction. We 
know what we ought to do, and what the bene- 
fits will be from co-operative marketing; but now 
some one should show the farmers how they can 
co-operate. 

It is doubtful, if left to themselves, if the farm- 
ers, aS a whole, will make much progress in co- 
operative activities; or if they make such progress, 
it will be too slow. 

The need is for organizers who actually know 
how to show the farmers how they can co-operate. 


N ARKANSAS farmer writes: ‘Some people 
A advise me to put lime on leaves to rot them. 
What do you think about it?’ We would not put 
lime with these leaves. If it causes them to rot 
faster, it will cause a greater loss of nitrogen, 
and this is the most important plant food in the 
leaves. It would be better to mix acid phos- 
phate or ground phosphate rock with the leaves. 
This will balance the plant foods better, and will 
not cause a loss of nitrogen. Use, say 200 to 250 
pounds of acid phosphate to a ton of leaves. 








WA] HICH will pay better,’ asks a farmer ‘‘to 

drill my manure with a manure drill, or 
broadcast the manure?” If only a small amount 
of stable manure is available, it may pay better 
the first year to put it in the drill under the crop, 
provided it is fine, or well rotted. But as a gen- 
eral rule, stable manure should be put on broad- 
cast. Its effects last for several years, and all the 
soil should be made to feed the crop. To feed 
the soil in this way, putting it in the drill, with 
materials as low in plant foods as stable manure, 
is too expensive and, moreover, we must give our 
land manure or humus-forming materials of some 
sort in larger doses. 


A 


juriously a horse’s kidneys. 
this, and if so, what is the cause?” 





TEXAS reader writes: ‘‘A number of the farm- 
ers here complain that millet hay affects in- 
Is there anything to 
It is rare that 


cae ee seems e > agricultural colleges and De- 
the feeding of millet hay affects a horse injurious- “i site pier big / Breve: : Hs ot genes a ica 7 mr " PP : 
ly in the manner stated; but such results have oc- ee ee ee eee 
cag . ; : i a work, must supply this need. Why not each State 

ionally f V feeding of millet exclusive- : 2 a ‘ ae 
casionally followed the feeding develop a Department of Farm Marketing? The 


ly for considerabie periods of time. Millet makes a 
good hay, and when used as only a part.of the 
rough forage ration, it is probably not likely to 
cause any trouble. As far as we know, the cause 


difficulties in the way of economically marketing 
farm products are peculiarly great, and these, with 
the importance of the matter, should justify some- 


f bl tl inht seletemas Whkth os thing being done that will bring forth results. 
of the trouble, or the exac ~. We have probably preached long enough, and 


casionally produces the injurious effects has not 
been determined. As a matter of safety, millet 
hay should probably not be made the only rough 
forage, and the feeding of it should not be con- 
tinued for long periods. 


some teaching is now in order. 

It is always easier to tell how a thing should 
be done than to do it. There are scores to tell 
why and how the farmers should co-operate in 
marketing farm products, but what we want is 
someone who will actually do the thing, and in 
that way show the farmers how they may do it. 
No more important line of work can be done by 
the extension departments of our agricultural in- 
stitutes, and they should lose no time in putting 
men to work who can and will actually get farm- 
ers to co-operate in marketing their products. 








HE supply of potassium is usually quite large, 

except in some sandy soils of the Southeast- 
ern States. Even in many soils where the crops 
respond to applicatiens of soluble potash, there is 
ample potassium if it were only available for the 
use of the plants. The business of the farmer, as 
regards the supply of potash for his crops, is gen- 
erally a matter of making that in the soil availa- 
ble, rather than the adding of additional supplies. 
Of course, until he has succeeded in doing this, if 
application of potash to his crops pays, he should 
continue to use fertilizers containing soluble pot- 
ash. The potassium in the soil is made available 
by the application of lime and stable manures or 
decaying vegetable or organic matter. In a sys- 
tem of farming which involves the growing of 
large quantities of rough forage and the feeding 
of this on the farm, the supply of potash is not 
likely to become a serious problem, but if the 
rough forage is sold from the farm, the depletion 
of the supply is considerable. 





Don’t Expect Definite Answers to 
Every Question. 


HE man who answers an agricultural ques- 
tion in a few words and with positive state- 
ments gives the most pleasing answer to the 

average question; but he does not usually give 
the most accurate and the safest answer. Fre- 
quently an agricultural question may be answered 
in a few words and the answer be correct for one 
set of conditions or one locality and be entirely 
wrong for another locality. Or an answer may be 
literally correct and still be misleading, unless 
fully explained. Moreover, an answer to a ques- 
tion, which does not make clear the reasons for 
such answer, will usually do no good except to 
guide the course of the one who asks the ques- 
tion in that single case. It is useless for other 
people and other conditions. There are also many 
questions asked the answer to which is not known 
by even the best informed, but for which the less 
well-informed may promptly offer a positive soiu- 





The Better Way to Get Humus. 





YOUNG Arkansas farmer wants to know if it 
‘“‘will pay to gather leaves, cover them with 
dirt, and haul them on the land next spring, 

that he intends to cultivate.” 
Oak leaves (presumably air dry) contain, ac- 
cording to Van Slyke, 16 pounds of nitrogen; 


seven pounds phosphoric acid, and three pounds tion. Beware of the authority that can solve 
of potash in one ton. These amounts of plant problems and is positive and definite with his 


statements in all cases. These men usually need 
to ‘‘unlearn’’ a whole lot. There are too many 
variations in nature and too many unknown quan- 
tities to enable anyone to reduce his answers to 
agricultural questions down to mathematical brev- 
ity and accuracy. The agricultural writer or 
teacher who says “I don’t know,” is apt to be un- 
popular and lose respect with the masses, but if 
one be informed sufficiently and is fair, he must 
often frankly admit that he doesn’t know. Such 
aman is usually a safe guide in agricultural mat- 


foods are worth, at present prices, around $3 25. 
It will take a lot of dry leaves to weigh a ton, and 
this farmer can better judge as to whether he 
can afford to do this work. There is one other 
value to the leaves, however, which he should not 
Overlook, and that is their humus-forming value. 
This is a value which must be added to their real 
plant food value, and for most Southern lands, is 
of great importance. 

If no other work is pressing, and the leaves 
can be gathered and put on the lands cheaply, it 


may pay In fact, it may pay anyway, if no bet- ters, for he must needs know a great deal in 
ter way of supplying plant foods and humus is order to know when he doesn’t know. For in- 
practiced; but it will pay this young farmer bet- stance, the man who states that livestock will 


ter to grow crimson clover during the winter or ° 





take 10 per cent of the fertilizing value out of 


a young growing animal and the smaller amount 
by a mature fattening animal, gives the safest, 
most accurate and best information, even if he 
be not so brief and positive in his statement. 





A Question of the Unanswerable Sort. 


READER asks: ‘‘How much and what kind 

of fertilizer ought to be used on thin sandy 

cent acid phosphate at $16 a ton, or a 
under in the spring?” 

We are not told what the crop is to be, nor what 

crops have grown on the land recently—just sim- 

ply that it is thin, sandy land, and a crop of rye 


is to be turned under. No one can give intelli- 
gent advice with this small amount of informa- 


tion, but probably, if fertilizers generally pay on 
this land, a fertilizer containing at least nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid should be used. For corn, 
probably equal parts of cottonseed meal and 6 
per cent acid phosphate, using 200 to 400 pounds 
to the acre, may prove satisfactory; but for cot- 
ton, a mixture of one part of cottonseed meal to 
two parts of acid” phosphate and an application 
of 400 to 500 pounds per acre would probably be 
better. Or simply an application of acid phos- 
phate, 200 to 300 pounds per acre, might be made 
before planting the crops, and then about two ap- 
plications of nitrate of soda made as a side dress- 
ing while the crops are growing. If two such ap- 
plications are made, one quite early and the sec- 
ond about the time the cotton begins blooming, 
and when the corn is shoulder high, from fifty to 
seventy-five pounds of nitrate of soda per acre 
may be used each application. 


A Problem in Fertilizers. 


READER wants to know which is cheaper, 


cottonseed meal at $30 a ton and 16 per 
cent acid phosphate at $16 a ton, or a 
mixed fertilizer containing 8 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid, 25 per cent of nitrogen and 2 per 


cent of potash, at $23 a ton. 

We cannot answer this question better than to 
make a mixture out of the cottonseed meal and 
acid phosphate, having as nearly as possible the 
same amounts of plant foods as the mixed fer- 
tilizer, and see which costs the most. 

770 pounds of cottonseed meal (6.5 per cent 
nitrogen, 2.5 per cent phosphoric acid, and 1.5 
per cent potash) and 880 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate will contain: 





50 pounds nitrogen, 
160 pounds phosphoric acid, 
11% pounds potash. 
One ton of 8-2 4-2 fertilizer will contain: 
50 pounds nitrogen, 
160 pounds phosphoric acid, 
40 pounds potash. 


Since our reader lives in Mississippi, he can 
safely disregard the deficiency in potash in his 
mixture of cottonseed meal and acid phosphate, 
for this potash will probably be of little or no 
value to him; but if he lived in the Southeastern 
States, he would need to add 28% pounds of 
potash, at a cost of from $1.20 to $1.40. 

Now what is the difference in the cost of these 
two fertilizers? 

770 Ibs cottonseed meal at $30 a ton. .$11.55 





880 Ibs acid phosphate, at $16 aton.. 7.04 
TOUAL. 6 ges CES GOD ONS CS SRO RDS $18.59 

Or if he adds 
60 ths muriate of potash, at $40 aton 1.20 
OULD: 66: S0-iy arian oo 900 Dua Bek hare $19.79 
One ton of 8-214-2 fertilizer........$23.00 
POL OID | ine: 6ia-d A 4.9 eae Sale ON $3.21 


In this case the ready-mixed goods cost $3.2 
more than the home-mixed.goods, but it is only 
fair to add to the cost of the home-made mixture 
the cost of mixing, which may be about 50 cents, 
leaving a final difference of $2.71. For our reader 
who asks this question, the difference would be 
$3.91, since he does not need the potash, in the 
ready-mixed ‘fertilizer; moreover, he will only 
have to haul and handle 1,650 pounds instead of 
2,000 pounds. 
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What Professor 
Massey Says 














R. WOODS says very truly that vines, as a rule, 
are injurious to trees. But there is one that 
does no harm and clothes the tree with beauty in 
winter. This is the evergreen English ivy. There 
are immense old trees near me that are covered 
with ivy and have been so covered for many years, 
and yet both tree and ivy thrive. Now that the 


leaves are off the trees, the ivy makes a fine 
show. But climbers like wistaria and honeysuckle 


should never be allowed on a tree. 


RAPE cuttings made now should be cut close 

under the lower bud and about an inch above 
the upper one. Three buds are enough. Tie the 
cuttings in bundles and bury them in the ground 
upside down. I do not know why, but varieties 
that do not root readily will root well if buried in 
this way and set in the rows in the spring. In 
setting the cuttings in spring set them so that the 
top bud will be just above the ground. If the soil 
is clayey, it will be better to put some sand in the 
bottom of the trench in which to set the cuttings. 


UTTINGS of all hardy shrubs, such as the spi- 

reas, forsythias, deutzias, ete., can be treated 
in the same way as grape cuttings, and set out to 
root in the spring. Cuttings of the Leconte pear, 
too, treated in this way will root easily. Cuttings 
of the hardy roses, such as the Remontants, the 
crimson Rambler and others can also be treated in 
this way and will grow readily in spring. Cut- 
tings of figs, too, made from the past season’s 
growth should be made now and buried deeply in 
the earth till spring, and then set for rooting 





SUBSCRIBER asks: “If seed corn is treated 

with carbon bisulfide will it injure the germ- 
ination, and will it injure grain for food? Feeding 
sixty-eight steers, I would like to know if phos- 
phate and potash are sprinkled in the manure of 
the shed where they feed, will it hurt their feet?” 
The fumes of the carbon bisulfide soon pass otf 
and no damage is done to the grain for seed or 
food. There will be no danger in using acid phos- 
phate in the manure, but whether potash would 
hurt the cattle’s feet or not, I am unable to say, 
and would hardly advise it. 


R. MAXSON found that an ad sold his pears, 

and every farmer could soon get a regular 
clientage if he advertised what he has for sale 
and stated the price at which he will deliver these 
things. If an ad sold pears, it will sell peppers 
turnips, cabbages and anything else that people in 
the towns want. There is no better way to get a 
customers than thru printer’s ink in the papers. 
Then, too, a sign-board on the road leading to 
your place can be constantly stating what you 
have for sale. Hiding one’s light under the 
bushel never sells products. 





HAT per cent of potash is contained in wood 
ashes? I can get some from a near-by brick 
kiln for half a cent a bushel.”’ No one can possi- 
bly say how large a percentage of potash may be 
in any certain lot of wood ashes without a chemi- 
cal analysis. The amount will vary with the kind 
of wood from which they come, and the way they 
have been kept. Ashes from pine wood are very 
low in potash. Ashes of hardwoods like oak and 
hickory have a much larger percentage of potash. 
But even these will have lost a good deal, if left 
exposed to the rains. The brick kiln probably 
burns pine wood and ashes are left outside. It 
would hardly be safe to estimate them at more 
than 2 per cent in potash. Good hardwood ashes 
may contain from 5 to 10 per cent, or more, of 
potash. Then there is usually about 35 per cent 
of lime and a small percentage of phosphoric acid. 
But at the price you name it will probably pay to 
use the ashes up to a ton an acre. 





LEASE tell how to make a fire-heated hotbed, 
and how many hours a day the fire needs to be 
kept up?” To make a fire-heated bed it will be 
necessary to make an excavation the size of the 
bed and build a furnace like those used in tobacco 
barns, opening under a shed outside. The flue is 
run straight thru the excavation. The sides are 
enclosed and a frame above the ground made to 
receive the usual 3x6-foot hotbed sashes. A floor 
is made a foot above the flue on which to place 
the soil, for if the flue is run thru the soil, it would 
make a hot and dry streak, and you must have the 
hot-air chamber under the bed. It is far better to 
make a little span-roof greenhouse with the sashes 
and run the flue from a furnace all around it. 
You can then go inside and work more com- 
fortably than outdoors stooping over a hotbed. 
I have a little house opening from the rear door 
of my office. This is 6x10 feet and gives me a 





bench 4x10 feet. In the cellar under the office is 
a little hot-water boiler, and the piping runs into 
the little house for heat. The whole thing, in- 
cluding the hot-water apparatus, cost less than 
$100 and makes a very handy place to start seed 
and cuttings. With the fire-heated hotbed, you 
must keep up the regular heat all the time, after 
starting, night and day, and a furnace arranged 
for hard coal will be better than one for wood, as 
you can leave it for hours to run a slow fire. But 
a little house in which one can work comfortably 
is far better. 

R. DE SAUSSURE condemns using little pota- 

toes for bedding, but the fact is, that in a 
bed we want to get as many sprouts as possible, 
and hence want plenty of potatoes and not so 
much room for parts that make no plants. I 
would not advise the taking of the stunted pota- 
toes of the general crop for bedding, but would 
grow potatoes for that purpose. Make cuttings of 
the vines in July or August a yard long and coil 
the cutting around your hand, and plant the whole 
coil in the hill with only the tip exposed. Every 
joint will make a bunch of little potatoes that are 
the very best for bedding, and if the cuttings are 
selected from the best hills, they will improve the 
product annually. 





Young Man, You Can Get Out of the 
One-Horse Class. 


farmer, and my sympathy is mainly devoted 

to getting him out of the one-horse class, for 
no man can do the best farming, even on a small 
place, with but one horse. It is not practicable, 
especially on the upland red clay soils of the 
South, properly to break and prepare the land 
with a single horse or mule.. 

Now, as I have said heretofore, I was at the 
close of the war, aS poor as any man anywhere. I 
had absolutely nothing but a little household fur- 
niture, and not a horse, nor a plow, nor any im- 
plement at all. Yet I had the nerve to rent a 
farm of over 100 acres and, fortunately, had a 
reputation for character and honesty of purpose. 
So I.got two horses and a plow and harrow and 
a few hand tools, and went in debt for these and 
for fertilizer and seed, and went to work growing 
corn and truck crops, and at the end of that year I 
owned the whole and sold my crops and rented a 
better farm. I have never been a one-horse farmer, 
and do not believe that it is necessary for 
any young man, such as I was at the time, 
to be a one-horse farmer, for it will pay any 
young man who has energy and character to go 
in debt for team enough to do his work well. This 
is especially true of the man who owns his land, 
and hence can give more security for his pur- 
chases than I did. 

It is largely a matter of energy and industry, 
and any young man with good health and industry 
can work out of the one-horse class. Hence, as 
I have said, my sympathy for the one-horse farmer 
would lead me to urge him to get into the two-, 
four- or six-horse class as fast as he can. 

The average one-horse farmer is a one-mule 
farmer, and while the mule is a valuable animal, 
it is a poor investment for a poor man. Far bet- 
ter get good mares and raise your colts, and if 
you do not need them, it will pay as part of your 


farming to raise good colts and sell them. 
* * * 


I HAVE all sorts of sympathy with the one-horse 


I know a renter on a farm of less than 300 acres 
who had, the last time I was on his place, nineteen 
horses and colts, and was using an-automobile in 
riding around, for he said that the colts were 
about the most profitable part of his farming, as 
he gets all the forage grown on the place free of 
rent, the farm taking the manure in lieu thereof, 
and he uses part of his share of the corn crop in 
the production of good colts, and finds that it pays 
him better to feed the corn to these and to beef 
cattle than to sell corn. The manure made not 
only benefits the owner of the farm but the tenant, 
too, for he is a permanent tenant, and is fixed on 
the farm so long as he farms right. 

The man who farms one piece of land this year 
and another next year will always have a hard 
time to get along and to get out of the one-mule 
class. We need in the South a fair and permanent 
tenant system that will encourage young men to 
farm right and to feel that so long as they do so 
they can remain as permanently as tho the farm 
was their own. It is the cropper system of the 
South that keeps men in the one-mule class. Land- 
owners need to understand the profit that can be 
made by having a permanent tenantry in comfort- 
able homes, under a system that is fair to both 
sides. We need good farmers, tenants compelled 
to farm in a systematic way, not only for the bene- 
fit of the tenant but also of the land-owner. 

Of course, it is better for the young farmer to 
work out his salvation on land that is his own, 
but when one can only get the stock needed he 
had better get a fair rental and farm on the land 
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of another till he is able to get land of his own. 
Under the present system, or rather lack of sys- 
tem, in the South, the tenant is simply regarded 
as a land-skinner, and rented farms are considered 
to be on the read to ruin; while under a fair Sys- 
tem, in which good rotative farming is the rule, the 
tenant has a better chance, while the land-owner 
finds that his farm is improving instead of running 
down. Men in eastern Maryland have become 
millionaires by buying and renting land, and their 
tenants have prospered and have bought farms, 
and the same system in the South would rapidly 
do away with the one-mule tenant and make him 
a more prosperous and successful man. 

All of which means, of course, that every young 
man should as soon as possible get land of his 
own to improve. Land is still cheap in the South, 
but the day of cheap land is rapidly drawing to a 
close, and the men who own land and cultivate it 
in a profitable way will find its value increasing 
all the time. Mr. Poe has well shown the value 
of intensive work on small farms in Denmark, and 
what we need in the South, is to understand the 
profit there is in the intensive working of a small 
farm rather than spreading our efforts over a 
large area and scratching the land instead of plow- 
ing it well. 

The boys in the Corn Clubs have shown how 
the productiveness of the land is increased by 
heavy manuring, and if we can get one acre up to 
the production of over 200 bushels of corn, why 
not extend the same to ten acres, rather than try 
to spread it over 100 acres. Stable manure is im- 
portant, but the same result can be had with peas 
and crimson clover, aided by commercial fertil- 
izers, and when we get one acre to make two to 
three bales of cotton, the cotton crop assumes a 
much greater importance. But this improvement 
cannot be well done with only a single mule to do 
the breaking, for he cannot turn an eight-inch 
furrow in a clay soil, and the loss on even a small 
place will soon more than pay for another horse. 

We hope that all of the young men who read 
this paper and are now trying to farm with a 
single horse or mule will determine to get out of 
the one-horse class at once. You can do it if 
you will. 





The Farmer and Fertilizer Experiments. 


—— 


in regard to experimenting with the soil to 

find what is needed in the way of fertilizers. 
He thinks that the average farmer will not do 
this with any exactness. Probably not, but we are 
writing for the reading farmers, rather than the 
average man whose crops cut down his State’s av- 
erage in the making of statistics. This average man 
is always a poor farmer, and we would like to get 
him educated up to the point of taking some pains 
to find out what his soil needs. But there are 
thousands all over the South who are sufficiently 
intelligent to make these experiments, and I know 
of some good farmers who have tested their soil 
in this way, and have done it with care and ac- 
curacy. The average farmer is down in the ruts, 
and we want to elevate all the readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer away above the average, and we 
assume that most of them are already above the 
average or they would not be taking the paper. 

Of course, I can advise a man in a general way 
in regard to what would probably be a profitable 
fertilizer in his soil, but as I have often said, it 
looks too much like quackery to advise in all cases 
as to what a farmer should use for the greatest 
profit. When a man writes to me: “My land is 
poor and makes about ten bushels of corn an acre; 
how much fertilizer and what kind shall I use to 
get fifty bushels an acre?’’ I simply have to tell 
him that I do not know, and do not think it can 
be done in that way. My constant effort is to get 
farmers to farm right and thus to increase the 
humus content in their soil so that any fertilizer 
they may use will have a better effect than it will 
on the old dead mixture of sand and clay. I want 
to show them that by good farming, with the leg- 
umes, and the growing and feeding of these with 
the cottonseed meal, they can entirely avoid the 
purchase of the costly nitrogen in a fertilizer, and 
on the majority of the upland clay soils of the 
South need buy no fertilizer except a good car- 
rier of phosphoric acid, and by spending the same 
amount of money for this that they now spend 
for a complete fertilizer, they can farm far more 
profitably. I want to get all of our farmers out 
of the entire dependence on fertilizers to make a 
crop, and to show them that they need not spend 
money for what their land does not need, or for 
what they can get in greater abundance without 
cost, and even make a profit in getting it. In 
short, I do not want to assume that our Southern 
farmers are all careless ignoramuses, but men in- 
tent on doing better and better in their farming 
every year. Hence I try to advise them as to what 
I consider the best means for the study of their 
soil, assuming that they are really intent on im- 
proving. 


H’ RROW seems inclined to criticize my advice 
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WHY THE FARMER SHOULD HAVE TWO HORSES. 





The One-Horse Farmer Loses by Getting Less for His Work, by 
Being Able to Work Fewer Days on the Farm, by Finding It 
Harder to Diversify and Improve His Land. 





By A. D. McNair, Little Rock. Arkansas. 


T IS easier to pay for a tw o-horse 
farm by two-horse methods than 
to pay for a one-horse farm by 

one-horse methods. This simple and 
direct statement will serve as an in- 
troduction to what the writer is 
about to say. It may, be supplement- 
ed, however, by another statement, 
viz.: A tenant can make more profit 
on a two-horse farm by two-horse 
methods than on a one-horse farm 
py one-horse methods. 

It ought to be unnecessary and su- 
perfluous to make such statements, 
pecause the truth of them ought to 
be self-evident; but as long as a large 
part of the work of the farm is done 
by one man, driving one horse and 
using one-horse implements, there 
will be need to assert and prove 
these simple statements. 

It is to be regretted that the one- 
horse farmer sometimes resents the 
advocacy of the superiority of the 
two-horse farm, and even assumes 
that those who advocate this thing 
have no sympathy for the poor one- 
horse farmer. He assumes that the 
cost of a two-horse farm, plus the 
cost of implements, work animals, 
etc., that are necessary to operate Us 
is beyond him, and that his only 
chance of becoming an independent 
farmer is to buy a small farm, on 
which one horse or mule can do all 
the work. Or, if he is a renter and 
thinks he cannot pay for even a small 
farm, he takes the ground that he 
cannot pay for two horses or mules, 
and hence only attempts to buy one. 
Or again, if he owns no animal at all, 
but simply uses the mule which the 
planter furnishes, he seems content, 
and the planter is content, that one- 
horse implements shall be used. 

There are very few people who pay 
for farms cash down, and even those 
farmers, small farmers’ especially, 
who buy horses and mules, pay for 
them out of the crop produced by 
these horses and mules. The poor 
man will buy horses or mules before 
he attempts to buy a farm, and he 
then hopes to make enough money 
by the work of these animals to make 
a first cash payment on a farm, trust- 
ing to what he can make out of the 
farm to finish his payments, and 
have his farm clear of debt. Since, 
then, it is customary to get credit in 
buying horses and mules, and it is 
customary to buy farms on credit, 
making only a small cash payment at 
the start, the question is whether he 
shall get credit for one mule or two 
mules—for a one-horse farm or 2 
two-horse farm. 

The Larger Profits of the Two-Horse 
Farmer. 

With two-horse implements, one 
man can prepare, plant and cultivate 
twice as many acres of cotton, corn 
and other inter-tilled crops as he can 
with one-horse implements, and can 
give just as good treatment—even 
better treatment—to the larger area 
than to the smaller. In either case, 
he should not attempt to tend more 
acres than he can care for properly, 
but the point is that he can properly 
care for twice as many acres of crops 
with two-horse implements as with 
one horse, and can get twice the gross 
income. In harvesting these crops, 
he cannot do as well relatively as in 
the previous work, for if the crop is 
doubled, the work of harvesting is 
doubled or practically so. Taking 
all the work into account—the work 
before harvesting, and the work of 
harvesting and marketing—it is 
larger, of course, on the two-horse 
farm than on the one-horse farm, but 
is not nearly as much in proportion 
to the number of acres of crops. 

The two-horse farmer, or the man 
who uses two-horse implements at 
his work, will probably raise more 
cotton than his family can pick, and 


will have to hire some work done, 
but the fact is that he can pay for 
having some of it picked and still, 
on account of his larger area, get a 
larger net profit than the one-horse 
man can possibly get. 

In the foregoing comparisons it is 
assumed that the one-horse farmer 
and two-horse farmer follow the 
same type of farming, and this is 
usually the cotton-corn type; but the 
fact is that the two-horse man can 
diversify easier than the other man 
can. If the one-horse man wishes to 
diversify, he is confined to fruits, 
vegetables, poultry and dairying on 
a small scale, and with feed that is 
bought, and he can do this profitably 
in proximity to markets, but the two- 
horse farmer can diversify along a 
more general line. He can raise 
small grains, hay, cattle, hogs, 
horses, mules and some sweet and 
Irish potatoes—a standard line of 
crops in which it is not so easy to 
overdo the market as in raising 
fruits and vegetables. 


Steadier Work and Better Land Un- 
der Two-Horse Farming. 

The two-horse farmer can adopt a 
system of diversified agriculture in 
which the time of men and teams is 
better distributed thruout the year 
than is possible in raising cotton and 
corn alone. The number of days of 
crop work—not miscellaneous work 
and lost time—-for the cotton-corn 
farmer for a whole year does not ex- 
ceed 130 to 140 days as a rule, and 
the number of days that the horse 
or mule works at actual crop work, 
does not usually exceed 100 days in 
a year, hence there is a great amount 
of lost time for men and teams on 2 
eotton-corn farm, unless there is 
much miscellaneous work to do; 
which there is not for the average 
tenant or for the average one-horse 
farmer. Under a properly diversified 
system, however, the two-horse far- 
mer can work 200 days in a year at 
actual crop work, besides a lot of 
time devoted to miscellaneous work, 
and in working a greater number of 
days in a year, he tends a much larg- 
er total area and gets a larger in- 
come. 

The crops which may be used to 
diversify with, are cowpeas (at least 
two plantings at different dates) 
oats, sweet potatoes, sorghum, pea- 
nuts, ribbon-cane, Irish potatoes, and 
lespedeza, wherever that crop grows 
to a height of eight or more inches. 
Some, or all, of these, in addition to 
cotton and corn, may be proportioned 
in such manner as to give a uniform 
distribution of labor, a larger acre- 
age per man and horse, and a larger 
income. Extra man labor is requir- 
ed at busy seasons, but the cotton 
farmer is used to this. The net in- 
come of the farmer over and above 
all expenses, rent or interest, depre- 
ciation, ete., is easily four times as 
much under a good diversified sys- 
tem as under the one-horse, cotton- 
corn regime. 

A system of diversified farming, 
which includes cowpeas or other leg- 
umes, improves the land so that larg- 
er yields are obtained than under the 
cotton-corn regime, and provides an 
abundance of feed, which makes pos- 
sible the keeping of more livestock. 
These improved yields cannot be ob- 
tained by the cotton-corn farmer un- 
less he spends much money for com- 
mercial fertilizers. The two-horse 
farmer, therefore, not only tends a 
larger area of crops than the one- 
horse man but, by reason of the leg- 
uminous crops which he can harvest 
and feed, he can get a larger income 
from each acre. 


Seven Ways in Which the One-Horse 
Farmer Loses. 
The one-horse farme~, from every 





viewpoint, is 
vantage. 

(1). He is forced to spend too 
much time on each acre of crop, be- 
cause his one-horse methods limit 
him to a small area of crops, and in 
limiting his area, he limits his in- 
come. 

(2). He cannot diversify to ad-* 
vantage in raising the standard farm 
crops, and thus fails to get the ad- 
vantage of the larger acreage which 
the two-horse man can tend under 
his diversified systems 

(3) Neither he nor his mule is 
employed as many days in a year at 
actual work as the two-horse man is 
employed under his diversified sys- 
tems, which is another way of saying 


working at a disad- 
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that there is too much lost time un- 
der the one-horse systems. 

(4). It is more difficult for him to 





raise own hay, corn and meat 
than for the two-horse farmer 
(5). It is more difficult for a far- 


mer to pay for @éne mule by one-mule 
methods than to pay for two mules 
by two-mule methods. 

(6). It is more difficult to pay for 
a one-horse farm by one-horse meth- 
ods than to pay for a two-horse farm 
ty two-herse methods. 

(7). The two-horse farmer, by rea- 
son of his more efficient implements 
and better cropping systems, receives 
a larger net income than the one- 
hors: farmer receives, and he can 
thus give his family a better living 
and more advantages. 








REDUCE THE COST OF THE WORK OF THE TEAM. 





It Can Be Done By Increasing the Number of Working Days— 
Do This By Diversifying Crops, Planning the Work and Drain- 


ing the Land. 





By Prof. J. F. Duggar, Alabama Experiment Station. 


E ARE entering upon the win- 
ter season, during which one 
of the heaviest expenses is 

the cost of maintaining the teams. 
Not only do they 
incur large’ ex- 
pense for _ feed, 
but they should 
also be charged 
with interest on 
the investment in 
teams, and with 
their deprecia- 
tion. During, 
much of the win- 
PROF. DUGGAR. ter season, and at 
certain other times of year as well, 
the farm teams perform very little 
labor on the average Southern farm. 

It is well worth the while of every 
farmer to determine the expense to 
which he is put in keeping his teams. 
This information will be useful in 
making us more careful to find more 
continuous employment for the teams 
and in determining the .cost of pro- 
ducing any given crop, for its cost 
will largely depend on the price at 
which the team work expended in 
producing that crop is charged. 

The object in any calculations ta 
determine the team expense is to 
answer the _ following question: 
“What is the expense of food, care, 
interest and depreciation for each 
day that the horse or mule works?”’ 

The following figures are employ- 
ed merely as an example of one of 
the easiest ways of calculating this 
cost, which at the best is a rather 
indefinite problem. Each reader 
should, of course, substitute other 
figures according to his experience. 

Annual cost of feed: 





72 Bushels of corn at 80c....$57.6 
2 Tons hay, or other forage. 30.00 
2 Months’ pasturage.... .... 1.40 

Interest at 8 per cent on one 

PGC URTIUIES <5 \5.62scso ens, oer Sane 16.00 

Annual depreciation ($200— 

TG VOGUE Y | cscs. ss eines wae 6% 20.00 
$125.00 


We are accustomed to think of the 
cost of maintaining a working horse 
or mule on the farm at about $80 
per year, which is probably about 
correct for a cheap animal, not so 
continuously employed as it might be. 
But either figure must lead us to the 
conclusion that horsepower’ costs 
more than we would expect. Let us 
see how this. cost is related to the 
charge that we ought to make for 
each day of team work employed in 
producing any crop. 

In the first place, this charge must 
be considerably above the cost of 
feed, interest, depreciation, ete., for 
the days during which the animal is 
actually at work. For obviously, 
it must include, in addition, some 
figure to cover the same class of ex- 
penses incurred on Sundays, and on 
other idle days. The simplest way 
to ascertain the team cost for one 
work day, is to divide the yearly ex- 


pense by the number of full days 
during which the horse or mule 
worked. 

There is need to .have more rec- 
ords kept of the actual number of 
days during which a horse or mule 
works on various types of Southern 
farms. On the average cotton farm, 
Hammond, about 20 years ago, es- 
timated this at 96 days. I have ob- 
served some poorly managed 20-acre 
tenant farms, for which my estimate 
of the days of all-day work of one 
mule would be the almost absurdly 
low figure, 65 days. On this latter 
basis, we should have the animal 
cost of maintenance of team (say 
$100) divided by only 65 days, giv- 
ing $1.53 as the astonishing cost of 
each day’s work. Where the mule 
works 94 days, the cost would thus 
be $1.04 per day of actual work. 

The main point is that every in- 
crease in the number of days during 
which the team is employed greatly 
reduces the cost of a day’s work by 
a mule. Thus, on a farm where the 
teams are in use 130 days per year, 
the cost per day of work would be 
only half as much as on the poor 
tenant farm. If by good manage- 
ment and foresight, the number of 
working days could be increased to 
195 days, the daily cost would be 
only one-third the maximum. 

How can this increase in the num- 
ber of working days of the farm- 
ers’ team be increased? In _ brief, 
this economy can be effected by the 
following means: 

(1). Diversification of crops, grow- 
ing those that require their team 
work at different seasons. 

(2). By eareful planning in ad- 
vance the work of the teams, espec- 
ially as to their employment while 
the soil is too wet for tillage opera- 
tions. 

(3). By better drainage, which 
permits plowing sooner after rains, 
than in the case of undrained land. 

(4). By keeping records from year 
to year of the number of days of 
team work each week or month for 
each crop or operation, which rec- 
ords will sometimes reveal the pos- 
sibility of dispensing with one or 
more mules. More frequently the 
need is to increase rather than to re- 
duce the number of work-stock. In 
times of surplus team the extra an- 
imals can often be employed to ad- 
vantage in more frequent cultivation 
or deeper preparation than is cus- 
tomary. 

In the South, with its long seas 
sons for preparing the land, and for 
planting, we should be able to get 
from each team a far larger number 
of days of service than can the farm- 
ers of higher latitudes, where the 
soil is frozen stiff for a number of 
months each winter. On our ability 
to do this, will largely depend the 
economy of profit, with which we 
can produce our greatest Southern 
staple—cotton—and all other farm 
products. 
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Grinds High-Grade Flours and 
the Best Stock Feed 


Produces cornmeal that is seldom equalled 
and never excelled; and highest grade rye, gra- 
ham and wholewheat flour, Also best for grind- 
ing chop feed, producing asmooth, nutritious 
meal, Doesn'ttear or burn the grain. A pay- 
ing investment for private or public grinding. 


Our mills have been sold in the South for 
Over forty years. Repairs almost unheard of, 
and practically no damage from wear. Intense- 
ly simple and easily cared for. No break downs 
Genuine imported French Buhr millstones,not 
soft native stones, notiron grinders. Requires 
little power. Low firstcost. Fully guaranteed. 


30 Days Trial bye poe nothing if 
oesn't convince 
you. Write fortrial ginniend “Book on Mills" 


Sold by leading responsible machinery houses 
Nordyke & Marmon | Co. (Est. 1851) 


1276 Morris Street ndianapolis, Indiana 
America’s Leading Flour Mill Builders 





THE PROGRESSIVE Fai 














pea 
; det , L am a one-horse farmer, and 
while it is not satisfactory in 
every respect, yet I think on the 
whole it has been the best plan for 

me to follow. 
Now let me tell you about the way 
I manage it. Of course, I break all 
of my land with two horses. I have 
a brother living about half a mile 
from me, and we own a two-horse 
plow between us. We put our horses 
together and break our land. This 
answers very well for us so far, but 
of course we are not able to order 
our land as we wish to do. We also 
have a two-horse wagon and do our 
hauling the same way. We also have 
two other brothers living near us, 





Reduced FactoryPrices 


who have an interest with us in our 
mower and hay rake, and we help 
each other put our hay in the house 





FEED 
MILLS 


o Quaker Gity 


shipped directto you. Sav es 
you money, time and trou 
We pay the freight. Try the 
size and style you want at our risk 
on 10 Days Free Trial. Send 

it back if notsatisfac tory. Hiyh- QF 
est quality standard. for 46 5 
years —now better made than ever. 
Grinds coarsest and finest table 
meal—all grains, separate or mixed. 
and ear corn with or without hu: 
—23 styles—hand power to20 H. P. 
Accept our offer—no risk to you. 
Illustrated catalog Free. Also Farm 
Supply Catalog of labor saving 
farm machinery at factory prices. 
THE A. W. STRAUB COMPANY 
W. Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa: 
1-09 So. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





America’s Standard 
For 42 Years 





























agit SWEEP MILL 


This No. 6 triple geared, double act- 
> ing sweep mill has more ‘capacity and 
will do better work than any other 
o-horse mill; it 
TURNS CORN 
TO agi 


make power mills also 
for engines ofany size, 
Send for free catalog. 
THE BAUER BROS. CO., Box 414 Sprincrievo, Onto 





DRAINAGE DITCHES. 


‘BUILT AT. LOW COST 
with ZOTH CENTURY GRADER 


WwW ich ene: one man ony wage operate and a team ras of he aebee a 
ditch 4ft. wide, 26 in. deep, a mile long, can be dug 
in one day at cost_of only 2c per rod. 

Built of reinforced steel. Direct pull 
on foad. Weight only 600 lbs.—light, 
\ strong, guarantee sd, lasts a life ‘time, 
Doce 40 men’s work. Pays for itself in 

days. Also makes roads, levels 
end, cloars sage brush. Many other 


i farm uses. Low priced. 
rag Easy terms to respon- 
- sible parties. Write today for 
oa £43 free book c ontaining many 
3 valuable pointers for 
increasing crop profits. 


The Baker Mfz. Co, 





Memphis, Tenn, 





PAYS TO PLANT POTATOES 
BY MACHINE, wtuch quicker, 

far less work, just as sure as hand 

planting and more ‘uniform 

in. spacing and depth, 

Pays even on small 

acreage. Think 

this over care- 

fully and Ns 


conn. of “he 
then 


seed, a piece in 


every space and one 
only. Plants by machine 
but provides for hand cor- 
rections of misses and doub- 
les. No Pickers are used 
—there is no injury tothe 


seed. Perfect placing. 
Sold with or without fer- 
tilizer attachment, Ask 
your dealer toshowitand 
write us for new booklet 
on “100 per cent planting." 
BATEMAN M'F’G@ CO. 
Box 188-PSrenloch, N.J. 








960 Exchange Bldg, 





after it is cut. 

I keep as much stock as I can feed 
so as to make as much manure as 
possible. They tell us in the farm 
papers to keep more cattle but I think 
a lot of us poor people keep too many. 
Of course, I think a great deal of 
manure, but if we would Keep fewer 
and feed them better, we would get 
better profits, and also make more 
manure. 

As to the money I make, I might 
say that I am not making any, for 
there is very little of that coming to 
a man working with one horse. How- 
ever I make a living for myself and 
family, and manage to keep out of 
debt. I have never run a store ac- 
count since I have been farming. Let 
me say right here, too, that we white 
people around here have to do our 
own work, it being practically im- 
possible for us to get any colored 
labor. I have not hired a day’s la- 
bor on my farm work in six or eight 
years. I have a farm of 80 acres, 
40 acres coming to me at my father’s 
death, the other 40 I have bought 
and paid for with my one horse. Of 
course, I know it is very poor farm- 
ing a man can do with one horse, yet 
I think I do better than a good many 
who have two horses. 

My brother and I are planning to 
get us a third horse this winter, 
which will give us as much team as 
we need for another year or two, and 





enable us to use better implements, 
which we will also buy jointly. We 
| are particularly anxious to join to- 


gether in buying us a manure spread- 
er, a grain drill and a disk harrow. 
A. W. ABERNATHY. 

Cochran, Va. 

Editorial Comment:—This article 
of Mr. Abernathy’s is one of the best 
possible examples of practical co-op- 
eration, and we commend:it to all 
one-horse farmers. We hope every 
one-horse farmer who reads this let- 
ter will ask himself, ‘“‘Now, can’t 1 
arrange with some neighbor of mine 
to work along the same line—to get 
two horses for breaking my land and 
for managing the heavier implements 
and machinery; and can’t I join with 
some one in getting a two-horse 
wagon, a manure spreader, a grain 
drill, and a disk harrow?” 








AGENTS S3G A WEEK 


aw. g Hundreds of Agents coining money. $5.60 
pom, i worth of tools 
KAUMER ALUGATOR WREWCH for the price of 

= =< 


Awa sree one. Drop 
a ° forged from 
finest steel. 





BEGAN IN THE NO-HORSE CLASS 
A Good eisaliinin hens and Our 
Second Prize Letter. 


\ HEN I started out to farming 
30 








Lp Y Low, priced. some years ago, I could 
- Fast seller. Big r 
demand. Jack | hardly be said to be in the one-horse 
Wood sold 100in | 
= ‘hae 7 , two days. He | class; for I was dependent for my 
ys: ‘“‘Best seller Vv aw.” Get inthe game. | 1 P ; > 
si Descoalsy Lar ge et workers, | horsepower on a pair of little red 
THOMAS MY@. CO. 3055 Wayne Street, DAYTON, OHIO bulls, and for my running expenses 
on the odd jobs which I did for my 
Have you read “Southern Field Crops,” by = te J 
Prof. J. F. Duggar? You should read it, neighbors. 
=< er earners Foe oan eg to is. Having been trained under an ex- 
uUpr i y . Dost- " a 9 
paid. ws | Yankee farmer, I knew little about 


and never tries to learn anything; 
and second, the man who thinks he 
knows it all, and will not listen to 
anything. I resolved to be in neith- 
er of these classes; but to learn any- 
thing I could from any source I 
could, provided it was worth learn- 
ing. 

Thus I went to work. My first 
crop was not a brilliant success, 
neither was my second, nor my third; 
but I succeeded in getting along. Af- 
ter the first year I got rid of my 
bulls, and entered the one-horse 
class. This was better. I continued 
this for a year or two, when I be- 
gan to realize that I could de more 
work with two horses. So I hustled 
around and bought another horse. 
Theoretically, I was now out of the 
one-horse class; but really this was 
not true literally. But I soon found 
that by the aid of my extra horse, I 
was becoming in reality a two-horse 
farmer. By this time, my oldest boy 
was getting large enough to help me, 
and together we could get along pret- 
ty well. 

Up to this time, I 
rented land. I had not yet learned 
hat interest is cheaper than rent. 
Neither had I learned that the only 
way to ever become a really pros- 
perous farmer is to own one’s own 
farm, and to improve it. I had yet 
to learn the great truth that the far- 
mer’s prosperity consists, not in what 
he gets out of his land, but in what 
he puts into it. It was a great day 
at my house when I told my family 
that I had bought some land. It 


was working 


was 
13 acres at first, which I later in- 
creased to 25. This land was as 


poor as Job’s turkey, but it was my 
land; and I set about to make it bet- 
ter. I soon found that the rent ex- 
ceeded the interest wonderfully, and 
that improvements increased my re- 
turns rapidly. By turning under 
weeds, cowpeas and stable manure, 
I found that poor land could be im- 
proved, even while making its yearly 
return. I now bought some more 
land and another horse. I thought 
if two horses would pay better than 
one, three might pay better than two. 

T continued to work, to turn under 
cowpeas and stable manure, to pay 
for and improve my property, and to 
provide for my family. My Yankee 
instinct taught me the benefit of la- 
bor-saving devices; and I took ad- 
vantage of all I could. I had a reg; 
ular time to work, a regular time to 
feed, and a regular time to sleep; I 
had a place for everything, and ev- 
erything in its place; and above all, 
I kept good tools, and kept them in 
good fix. I realized that the saving 
of money at the expense of time is 
not true economy. I kept my eyes 
and my ears open, and tried to profit 
by the experience of others, and to 
adopt all new methods which proved 
themselves successful. My own ex- 


periments were always made on a 
small seale. In this way I got the 
benefit of new methods’ without 


much risk or loss. I also found the 
agricultural papers a great source of 
information along this line. 

As a result, I now own about 200 
acres of land, most of it in good con- 
dition as compared with the section; 
six good horses, two of which are 
fancy drivers; three wagons, a coup!e 
of buggies; a binder, grain drill, 
mower and rake, disk and drag har- 
rows, disk plow, sulky and riding 
cultivator; walking plows, harnesses, 
and other tools in proportion; good 
cows, and several young cattle; 13 
fine hogs; and a house and barn 
worth $2,500. 

IT am in good comfortable shape to 
live. There is still a debt outstand- 
ing; but it is small as compared with 
the property which secures it, and 


His, 
ONE-HORSE FARMING EXPERIENCES. 
HOW TWO ONE-HORSE FARM- Southern methods. Nevertheless, with money at 6 per cent, I can ag. 

there was one thing I did know, and ford to use it a little longer 

ERS CO-OPERATE. that was, that there are two kinds My six children are about all grown, 

This is Our First Prise Letter Be- of fools in the world; first, the man and all have been given a complete 
iene it Peaches Pr notieed Co- who acknowledges himself a fool, high school education, 


except one, 
and he will soon graduate. I have 
raised them in such a way that they 
might associate with a good class of 
people. They all love the farm ang 
farm people, and their chief interest 
seems to be centered in farm life, 

But I don’t claim all of the credit 
for this. My family have done their 
part. In all things we have been g 
unit. We have worked together, 
saved together, and planned togeth. 
er. Not one of the boys has ever 
had an individual crop, and not one 
of them has ever had to ask for the 
privilege of driving a horse, or for 
any other privilege a boy should 
have. All feel the strength of uniteq 
effort, and all join in willingly. This, 
I believe, has been the secret of our 
success. 

The Progressive Farmer is a wel- 
come visitor in our home, and we 
would not be without it. I recom. 
mend it to every farmer, and believe 
that if he will read it judiciously and 
act accordingly, he, too, will soon be 
out of the one-horse class, if he is 
not already out. 

CHAS. 

Reidsville, N. C. 


M. BENNETT. 





TOOLS FOR THE ONE-HORSE 
FARMER. 


Third Prize Letter Because It Ought 
to Help Other One-Horse Farmers, 


eo found the following tools 
to be the best for my soil, which 
is most gray gravel, or sand. 

First. A 1,000-pound mule, sound 
and well proportioned in make. 

Second. A good strong one-horse 
wagon, weight 550 to 600 pounds. 

Third. A _ steel-beam plow, with 
three sizes of moldboards with it, 
weighing 50 to 60 pounds. 

Fourth. A 25-tooth section har- 
row, and I prefer one with teeth fast- 
ened with a clip and set screw, 80 
that the teeth can be easily adjusted. 

Fifth. A good combination planter 
with fertilizer attachment. I prefer 
one with flexible beam, because I can 
sow up nearer stumps, rocks, and 
other things with a flexible or loose 
beam than I can with the stationary, 

Sixth. A weeder, about 7% feet 
wide, with 39 steel teeth. 

Seventh. A lot of one-horse har- 
rows and cultivators with different 
size teeth and shaped hoes. 

A. P. STRICKLAND. 

Louisburg, N. C. 





DOUBLE YOUR EFFICIENCY BY 
INCREASING YOUR POWER. 


Raise Cone 


You Can With One 
Horse, But the Expense is Too 
Great. 


WAS reared as a one-horse farm- 

er’s son, on a one-horse farm, 
and never plowed with anything else 
but a blind mare, until I was 17 years 
old. 

I started out in life for myself as 
a one-horse farmer, having gone in 
debt for a small farm, consisting of 
15 acres of stumpy fields and 55 
acres of swampy woodland and a 
young mule. This, in a country un- 
developed, and no market to speak 
of for anything except cotton. 

I have been a reader of agricul- 
tural papers, bulletins and _ station 
reports since I began farming for my- 
self, and as I became convinced of 
the importance of deep plowing, 
thoro preparation, rapid cultivation 
and judicious fertilization, I have al- 
ways endeavored to carry out these 
ideas, whether I worked one or more 
horses. I soon learned, however, 
that I could double my efficiency as 
a laborer, when I had a sufficiency of 
horsepower, and at once made my 
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farmer who kept only one horse. 


Kingdom. 


to do one-horse plowing. 


operation for you!” 











SMALL FARMERS PLOWING IN DENMARK. 





At” there areta great number of small farmers in Denmark, the aver- 
age size of a farm being only about 30 acres, there is almost no one-horse 
plowing; and the above picture, obtained by Editor Poe on his visit to Denmark 
this summer, shows how thoroly all Danish land is generally broken. 
be remembered that in an issue of November 23, Mr. Poe reported that farm- 
ers with only 15 acres ordinarily keep two horses, but he found one eleven-acre 
But he went on to say: 


“This one-horse farmer, does no one-horse plowing; however. The truth 
is, one-horse plowing is an unusual sight anywhere in the Danish 
One of the secrets of its prosperity is, that it has more 
horses to the square mile than any other country on earth—an average 
of 32—and while here and there a small holder like Yensen, with only 
ten or 12 acres, and that not quite paid for, may have only one horse, 
even then, he usually thinks too much of his time and his land’s time, 
When Marius Yensen wants to plow, he 
borrows another horse from a neighbor, and in return Yensen lends 
his horse to the neighbor when the neighbor needs it. 


It will 


That is true co- 














preparations for obtaining another 
horse. 

In the winter of 1898, I bought 
another mule and some more land, 
and entered the two-horse class. I 
began turning the land with a two- 
horse plow as deep as I well could, 
and as was consistent with the condi- 
tion of the land at that time. I had 
made a success so far in my farming, 
and kept my debts paid up, and I 
had already brought up the yield con- 
siderably from what the land had 
formerly produced. The proof was 
plain, that more horsepower would 
double my efficiency as a farmer, and 
enable me to do my work with great- 
er ease, and in much less time than 
it required under the one-horse plan. 

Each year I have plowed deeper, 
and yet deeper until I have brought 
up the producing power of the soil 
to more than double its former ca- 
pacity, but the deep plowing alone 
is not the sole reason for the excel- 
lent condition of the land. The add- 
ing of humus to the soil in the shape 
of trash, coarse manure and all re- 
fuse matter that grew on the land, 
comes in for its share in helping to 
build up the soil. Still, without the 
big plows to plow deep, the coarse 
trash could not have been buried 
and mixed with the subsoil. 

I have just begun to realize on 
that farm, which lies just below the 
one I have been cultivating so long, 
and hope thru deep plowing to come 


- into full possession of it ere many 


more years shall pass by. 

I have gone up from the one-horse 
class to the eight-horse farmer, from 
the 15-acre farm to the 130-acre 
farm, from producing ten bushels of 
corn to 25 bushels to the acre; from 
making 400 pounds of seed cotton to 
1,600 pounds to the acre; from 15 
bushels of oats to 25 bushels to the 
acre; and last, but not least, from a 
family of two to a household of nine 
children besides, 

The income from the farm has 
gone up from a mere pittance to the 
sum of $3,000 to $3,500 per year, 
much of which is consumed on the 
place by the stock and poultry, and 
the healthy band of youngsters, that 


have grown up, and are still growing | 
up on the farm which the parents | 
have striven to make so attractive | 
that none will have the desire to: 
leave. | 

Any young, ambitious man of or- | 
dinary intelligence may get out of | 
the one-horse class if he possesses a | 
fair amount of get-up-and-get, and | 
has made a success of his business | 
as a one-horse farmer. If he has not | 
succeeded as a one-horse farmer, he 
will likely fail as a two-horse farmer, 
for the possession of two horses only 
enables him to do in a shorter time, 
and with greater ease that which he ! 
ought to do with one horse. | 

To the young man of ambition and 
energy, I would say, “Get another 
horse.’”’ If, however, he thinks there | 
is no way for a one-horse farmer to ; 
make a good crop, I would say to 
such, ‘‘Let the other horse alone, and 
work according to some other man's 
direction until you can be master of 
your own plans, and carry them out 
in a definite way.” 

W. HENRY GRIFFIN. 
Nashville, Ga. 





Two Horses Pay Better Than One. 


HEN I was married, my father 
gave me a mule. That, and a 
good woman, was all I owned. I 
farmed for five years with one horse 
and could hardly make a living. 
So I bought another.one on time, 
and have a very good team of mules 
now. I also own a wheat drill, corn 





planter, disk harrow, section har- 
row, mowing machine, hay rake, 
turning plow, cultivator and a good 
many other tools, all bought and! 
paid for since I have been working 
two mules. I have also bought a 
farm on which I have paid more than 
$650, and propose to do better in 
the future by reading and studying 
The Progressive Farmer. 
JOSEPH M. HIPPS. 


Casor, N. C. 





The Parting. 

Aunt (to engaged niece)—So Henry went 
away yesterday, I hear. Parting is very 
painful, isnt it? 

Neice—-I should think so. Every rib in 
my body is aching today.—~Fliegende Blaet- 
ter. 
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orence 
acons 


There’s a man in your town 
who can show you how to 
make your wagon money 
go farther than you ever 
‘thought possible, unless you 
are already one of the happy 
“Florence” owners. 



























Drop us a postal and we'll tell you his name. He’s 
a mighty good man to know. \/ 


Florence Wagon Works, 
FLORENCE, ALA. 





























































and Retail Profit Saved! FREIGHT PAID 























1-Ply, 35 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.10 per roll. 

2-Ply, 45 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.30 per roll. 

3-Ply, 55 Ib. 108 sq. tt. $1.50 per roll. 

c ial 1 
Warranted For 25 Years. jira aise ss ae 
FREIGHT PAID to any station east of Rocky Mountains except Tex., Okla., Colo., N.D., , Wyo., Mont., 
N.M., La., Ga., Ala., Miss. and Fla. on orders of three rolls or more. Special prices to these States on request. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE BY HEAT, COLD, SUN OR RAIN. 
FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. NO SECONDS, REMNANTS OR MILL ENDS. 
Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. Satisfaction guaranteed 

Or money refunded. We refer you to the Southern Illinois National Bank. 
Century Manufacturing Co., 


Department 867. East St. Louis, Illinois. 































ONLY $10.00 


Cash, balance $5 per month, buys 
this 3- - year - guaranteed buggy. 
Hein 


$29.50 up; Surries 

5.00 up; Farm Wagons $40.00 
up. WwW e trust honest people 
located in all parts of the world. 


Write For FREE CATALOGUE. 
Century Manufacturing Co., 


Dep’t 8:9 East St. Louis, Ill. 





*WILLIAMS MILLS TURN} 


4 






CORN sro MONEY 


: 


















Mill has pebble stone grit buhrs; hard gootiony , 
substances cause no injury; buhrs cannot view draft 
when mill runs De ine ite. 


run together 
empty. 


Strong frame—simple feed. 
If it isn’t all you expect you 
get your money back. W rite_ 
) for catalogue and prices. = = 


WILLIAMS MILL MFG. ‘CO. Ronda, N. G. 









Our advertisers are guaranteed to be reliable. 
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The One and Only Tractor 
for Medium-sized Farms 


‘ 








































































This, I claim, ts the 
only tractor which 
really fits SMALL or 
MEDIUM farms—120, 


the Olds Engine Company. Some of my first en- 
gines are still at work. T believe more engines of 
my design are now used than any other. 
Before announcing the Bates All-Stee! Tractor I 
“ built and sent out nearly 100 machines. Then I 
180, 200, 240, 320,640 watched these tractors closely. Each has done 
acres etc. Read the splendid work, including those I built three_years 
following facts. Then 2g°, Thus have I proven my claim that the Bates 
judge for yourself. a truly practical tractor tor medium-sized 
The Bates Tractor is Many men who once thought their farms too small 
not made of iron. It is for tractors have changed their minds since seeing 
all steel, which lessens mine. 


its weight by at 8,000 
sounds, Thus the eng Some Interesting Points 


Mm ( 
M. F. BATES pounds. Thus the engine | 
has but half the usual M : 2 | 
rig 1 , s ing My tractor is all steel. Steel that costs Ic per | 
dead weight to pull. This means an astounding pound as against 30 per pound paid for iron used in 
other tractors. It weighs only 8, pounds. Its 


eaving of power and fuel. And you can pull four 
lows up & hill on soft ground whereithe ordinary — Griverg are 18 and 24 inches wide, The cab is en- | 
closed. The draw-bar power is 18 to 20 horsepower. 


ractor can hardly pu!) itself. 
You can turn-square corners—back right up Brake test, 25 to 30 horsepower. Has two speeds. 
Transmission and all wearing parts are in dust- 


into the fence corners. No need of horse plow- 
ing to finish 4 the job, And you can get over — proof case and run inoil. The machine automatic- 
bad roads and shaky bridges without planking. ally oils itself. Cooling fan is ball-bearing and is 
in dust-proof case. Double opposed engine with 
doubly protected motor. Gear driven from both 
sides. Gears always in mesh. External contractin 
friction clutch. Controlling leversall in a radius o 
12 inches. Only one adjustment. Sliding, positive 
clutch transmission. Stripping of gears or slipping 
is impossible. 


s 
My Price a Surprise 
Odd as it may seem, this tractor of all-steel can 
be had for less than clumsy,-common iron tractors 
of the same power. That’s because in my ‘factory 
build nothing but tractors and only tractors of 
one size. That brings my factory and selling costs 
to the lowest mark. 





iow about harrowing? The Bates Tractor 
does it perfectly. For it doesn’t pack the soil. 
You don’t need any plowman with the Bates. 
The Bates Direct Plowing System enables the 
driver to handle the entire job. Plow platform is 
arallel with and connected to engine platform. 
0 getting off to handle — No heavy lifting. 
lan plow any place that horses could go—up hill, 
down hill; on rough, rocky ground; in sandy soil, 
stubble, old corn fields, meadows, tame sod or 
wild prairie. 
The Bates Tractor walks right up a quar- 
ter pitch slant with 4 plows working behind, 
lan get your plows in and out of the ground 
quick. an plow TWELVE ACRES a day. 
e oe — pete a pe ee me 
| tractor for discing, seeding, rolling, shelling . 
corn, husking corn, filling silo, cutting en- Postal Brings My New Catalog 
silage, running feed grinder, threshing ma- It tells what the Bates All-Steel Tractor costs, 
chine, clover hulice, bean thresher, wood completely equipped. Tells how little it costs to 
saw, saw mill, etc. Tun it; how to save fucl and power; how this 


P) e **Giant Steel Horse’’ is making big money and say- 
My 20 Years’ Experience 


ing work for farmers all overthecountry. A hand. 
some book, fully illustrated. Tell me tho size of 
I built_my first gasengine20yvearsngo |The first 


your farm and [I will send the book free, by re- 
made in Michigan. That was 1592, when I was with turn mail. 


M. F. BATES, Bates Tractor Co., o'°s:. ,Lansing, Mich. 
oo.) -). 08) EL] TRACTOR ¥ 


See How it Turns Works Any Piace 
Square Corners | a Horse Can G 
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SET of six booklets, each one about increasing yields and lowering 

cost of farm, garden and orchard crops. In each there is a message 
for you. For instance, do you know how to planta field of potatoes, to 
obtain 2100 per cent. stand? Our booklet, “160 per cent. Potato Planting,” 
will tell. That is one message you should receive. “Spraying Vines, Trees 
and Bushes” “Thorough Cultivation,” “Gardening with Modern Tools,” “Economy and 
Better Crops” and “Digging Potatoes,” contain many other messages. But we 
cannot deliver them until we have your address. It is, therefore, up to 
you to write at once. We prefer to send these books to interested par- 
ties only, but they are free to all such. 


BATEMAN M’F’G CO. Box 189 X 

















GREENLOCH, N. J. 













Don’t Pay 1 Cent for this STEWART BALL BEARING 
HORSE CLIPPING MACHINE until you getit cise 


Machine 

ever made for general farmn use. It wiliclip horses, cowsand mules without anychange eeu 

whatever. Has all file hard cut steel gears, enclosed safe from dustand dirtand running : 

in oil. Has 6 fect of new style, light, easy running flexible shaft and the cele- 

brated Stewartsingle tension nut clipping knife. Clips easierand fasterthan $750 
— 







any other and lasts longer. Every machine fully guaranteed. Go rightto 
your dealer and see and examine it before you buy. The price thereis only 
Senda aaa vouene FREE Treatise on the Clipping of Horses,written bysix- 
teen leading veteri- 4 We make the largestline of 
narians. Send today Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. Horse Clipping and Sheep 
ad * " Bi + Ma ines ir » 
157 Ohio Street, CHICAGO sorely te achines in the world, 


sk for complete catalogue. 








ints. xl k THE HUSTLER SAW MILL 


Built especially to saw lumber better and quieker than any other 
mill, and to last longer, the lightest running, fastest cutting, easy to 
handle, durable ar satisfactory. Has variable belt feed works, the 
best ever invented, steel head blocks, bottom and top dogs, spring re- 
ceder, taper knees, wire cable drive. in fact everything that will add 
to efficiency and durability. We build Log Beam Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Planers and Matchers, Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. Write for Ostslog 52 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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More One-Horse Farming. 








THE RESULTS OF TWO METHODS. 
Farming By Guess Does Not Pay; 
Farming By Knowledge Does. 


ES, I was a one-horse farmer from 

1898 to 1907 inclusive, living on 

58 acres of ridge land in Neshoba 

County, Mississippi. I am still liv- 
ing on the same 58 acres of land. 

During the above ten-year period, 
I made some good crops, also took 
in about $150 per year teaching 
school, and census office work in this 
county. 

My disadvantages were numerous, 
and some of them very unpleasant; 
and had it not been for my good wife 
and kind words of encouragement 








VR. ROBERTS’ HOME. 


from my parents during my boyhood 
days I no doubt would have given up. 
I was 380 miles from the railroad; 
had a rude house and farm imple- 
ments; was not acquainted with The 
Progressive Farmer; had hundreds 
of trees and stumps to hinder prepa- 
ration and cultivation; did not know 
the importance of crop rotation or 
the proper fertilizer; made no hay; 
kept scrub stock and poultry; only a 
few dollars in the fall and winter to 
rattle; fenced with rails; had a small 
garden with vegetables about one- 
half of the time. Also the price of 
cotton was very low for several years 
of this period. 

The Progressive Farmer’ began 
making weekly visits to my home. 
I soon discovered that I had badly 
managed ten years of my life, by not 
being in possession of a few funda- 
mental principles of agriculture. 

I am now a two-horse farmer, liv- 
ing only six miles from the railroad; 
(a new road completed in 1906) a 
good residence, which cost $900. All 
the implements I can use to advant- 
age; practically all the trees and 
stumps out of the way. I have im- 
proved in preparation and cultiva- 
tion of land 300 per cent; rotate and 
fertilize with a view of increasing 
soil fertility; make plenty of hay; 
keep better stock and poultry; have 
a few dollars to rattle all the time; 
deep well with pump; rat-proof crib: 
farm fenced with wire; one-half acre 
in garden with something on the veg- 
etable line growing the entire year, 
and also an abundance of vegetables 
canned; a good lot of fruit and ber- 
ries canned; one-half acre for 
chicken garden; a $300 piano and a 
daughter to play it. 

All this change has been brought 
about by reading The Progressive 
Farmer and by work. 

Cc. C. ROBERTS. 

Dixon, Miss. 





SHOAT.” 


Told Him and He Went to Work. 


poor shoat.”’ 


necessary houses 














That is What Mr. McCranie’s Father 


thought then I was fixed up for liv- 
ing, as I was reared up on a one- 
horse farm, and thought that was all 
I needed, but I soon found out dif- 
ferent. I had saved $600 on it after 
I settled down in the woods. I never 
saw The Progressive Farmer till 
1910. I thought it the best farm pa- 
per in the country, and I believe it is. 

After reading it I could not be con- 
tent any more, so I went to looking 
for another larger farm, and found 
one that I could buy and get two 
years to pay for it in, by paying $600 
down, I got it for $2,000. I still own 
my one-horse farm, and have this 
paid for. I give your valuable paper 
credit for part of my success. 

I break my land good and deep, 
and prepare a good seed-bed before 
I plant my crop; then I use spring- 
tooth cultivators, cultivate often 
shallow and level, and have gained 
DY it. 

I have two good mules, two good 
cows, and 40 nice hogs, mostly 
Berkshires. Some of my neighbors 
say I have the finest hogs in the set- 
tlement. I am now building a nice 
seven-room house, using galvanized 
steel shingles for the roof. I have 
built a rat-proof barn to keep my 
corn and oats in. I have my corn in 
a tight place, and am using bisulfide 
of carbon to kill the weevil. 

I am going to put in a system of 
water-works in my home, and furnish 
it with a bathroom outfit for con- 
venience. 

I rotate my crops, and think that 
the only way to make a success at 
farming. I can make more money 
raising hogs than I can planting cot- 
ton. 

Down here in south Georgia, most 
all farmers are mere cotton planters, 
and not many make a bale to the 
acre. I was about the only man to 
make any soy beans anywhere near 
here. I saved 386 bales of good hay 
this year, mostly peavine hay. I have 
sold some at $22 to $35 a ton. I do 
not think it a good idea to sell much 
hay where it can be fed to livestock. 

A. N. McCRANIE. 

Norman, Ga. 





A ONE-HORSE FARMER FOR 
EIGHTEEN YEARS. 


Mr. Allen Has Done Pretty Well, But 
Believes He Would Try Another 
Plan if Starting Again. 

ES, I am a one-horse farmer— 

have been for the last 18 years. 

With a few exceptions, I have not 

used any two-horse implements. My 

present stock of implements consists 
of a one-horse plow-stock, an old one- 
horse Crescent turn-plow, a small 
walking ‘cultivator, and a ‘‘Gee 

Whiz” spring-tooth cultivator. I also 

have a cotton planter and guano dis- 

tributor. 

As to mode of cultivation, I give 
plan to which I work, provided the 
seasons admit. 

In cotton I ridge my ground in 
winter or early spring with common 
twister plow. (In the spring of 1911, 
I used two horses to middle splitter 
in ridging my cotton ground.) A 
short while before planting, I re- 
ridge my ground, logging it off so as 


“ROOT PIG, OR DIE A POOR to keep it from being too high when 


planted. Then just about the time 
the cotton is coming up, or before, if 
a packing rain comes, I run my cul- 
tivator with small plows on it on top 
of row. I tried a weeder a time or 


BOUT ten years ago, I started out two, but concluded that I could do 

in this world to make an honest better, but slower work with culti- 
living for myself and wife, whom I vator. 
had just married. My father gave enough, I straddle the row with 
me a small tract of land in the woods ‘‘Gee Whiz.’’ After thinning I change 
and swamps, (enough to get a very my cultivator into a side harrow, use 
small one-horse farm on) and told small plows and go twice to row, be- 
me to get out and “root pig or die a cause by this time the grass and 


When cotton is up well 


weeds in middle need attention, or 


So I went to work and cleared a they might give trouble Kater on. I 
one-horse farm on it, and built all thus work my cotton with side cul- 
Of course, I had tivator two or three times until it be- 
to buy a mule, and that on time. I gins to limb out. 


Then I change to 





















Caturday, December 14, 1912.] 


small shovel plow and heel scrape, 


trying to avoid making much of a 
ridge. The last two or three times 
I use a long heel scrape, going one 


time to middle—on one side one 
time and on the other side next time, 
keeping up cultivation until about 
the first of August. 

[ cultivate about ten acres in cot- 
ton, five or six in corn, some in peas, 
potato patch, etc., making six and 
seven bales of cotton, 25 or 30 bu- 


ghels of corn to the acre, using about 
oy pounds of 16 per cent phosphate, 

5 pounds of muriate potash and 100 
aeeras cottonseed meal to the 
acre. 

My land has gradually, but slowly 
improved. Until three years ago, as 
a rule, I have been alternately plant- 
ing cotton and corn, sowing peas at 
last plowing of corn. My plan now 
is to adopt the three year rotation—- 
small grain, cotton, corn. 

No, I have not got rich, and yet, 
as you see, I have made above the 
average, and I hope in the future to 
do a little better. I have, by being 
economical, saved enough to pay for 
a piece of land, which cost me $1,700 
and would have some left had it not 
been for the hail last August, which 
almost completely destroyed my cot- 
ton and corn. 

You think strange that I have re- 
mained in the one-horse class so lon2. 
Well, until three years ago, wher I 
purchased more land, I did not have 
enough land cleared for two horses. 
I didn’t want to cut all the wood off 
my place. I didn’t have much haul- 
ing to do, and did not feel physically 
able (my weight is about 106 
pounds) to hire to do other people’s 
work, and did not want to be bother- 
ed with a hired hand, (sometimes I 
hire a day hand), and as my first six 
children are girls, and as it would 
take more feed, more attention, and 
extra tools, and—well, I just remain- 
ed a one-horse farmer. 

If I could start again under the 
same circumstances, and know what 
I do now, I think I would try to be 
better than a one-horse farmer. 

J. L. ALLEN. 


of 


Shelby, N. C. 


Editorial Comment:—It would 
undoubtedly take more feed for two 
horses than for one, and a little more 
time and labor to care for them but 
just think of the labor Mr. Allen 
would save in the cultivation of his 
crops, if he used two horses instead 
of one. And if he had two mares and 
raised one or two colts a year, what 
a nice addition to his income it would 
be. We believe that with the farm 
he has he, and many other farmers, 
could both reduce the hard work of 
the farm and increase its profits by 
raising colts or calves or pigs as a 
part, at least, of the ‘‘money crop.” 


Seven Years of Progress. 


ES, I have been a one-horse far- 

mer. When [ started to farm I 
was 18 years old, and started in the 
woods. I did not have a foot of 
cleared land to start with. I began 
with a mattock and hired my plow- 
ing done, and then I got a stump 
puller after the first year and then 
the bushes came out easier. 

I used my father’s horse to culti- 
vate my corn with, and then I built 
a tobacco barn, and started to raise 
tobacco; and in the meantime I 
bought 102 acres of land, which was 
all in brush, and had never been un- 
der cultivation. After the first to- 
bacco crop, I made enough money on 
it to buy a horse, and with my fath- 
er’s horse I have a good team. Then 
I bought a disk-riding harrow. I 
have an Acme and a riding cultiva- 
tor and two single cultivators, a gas- 
oOline engine and feed cutter. 

I have about 18 acres cleared now, 
and it will produce 50 bushels of 
corn or more to the acre. I grew 
396 pounds tobacco on two acres last 
year, that net me $155 per acre, and 
the same ground was sowed to wheat, 
and they threshed bushels of 
nice clean wheat, which was sold for 
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$1.25 per bushel. 
has a fine sod of 
have three acres of alfalfa that is 
doing well. I have six head of cat- 
tle and 25 head of sheep. The cows 
are kept for home use, and manure, 
which is saved very carefully, and 
spread as fast as made. I have con- 
erete cow stables, which doubled my 
manure pile. 

I always follow corn with crimson 
clover or peas, and the same with to- 
bacco, when I don’t follow with 
wheat. 
is getting better every year, 
always expect to keep it so. 

I feel very much in debt to The 
Progressive Farmer, and other farm 
papers, as they have put me where I 
am. I am now 25 years old, and 1 
hope in five more years to have a 
farm that will rank with any for its 
size. I find sheep pay very well, and 
I am very proud of my flock. 


H. J. WOODWARD. 
Clayville, Va 


This ground now 
clover on it. I 


and I 


Editorial Comment:—We doubt if 
Mr. Woodward is as much of a one- 
horse farmer as he thinks. Judging 
from the implements he uses, most 
of his farming is done with two 
horses. It isn’t the number of horses 
one owns that counts, but the num- 
ber he uses in his work. As Mr, 
McNair points out on another page, 
there are big estates on which most 
of the farming done is one-horse 
farming. 





Borrows a Neighbor’s Horse in 
Breaking Land. 


FOW CAN one scratch sustenance 
from a farm with one mule? I 
have planned to’ buy a second, but 
could not match my big one. As I go 
by The Progressive Farmer program, 
I insist on deep plowing, and a care- 
fully prepared seed-bed. So I yoke 
my big fellow with a neighbor’s team 
and plow deep and disk until the 
land is mellow. 

I find that the weeder and clod 
crusher do efficient work directly af- 
ter plowing. After the land is plow- 
ed deep and disked carefully, one 
horse can put a prosperity smile ona 
goodly harvest. I note that many 
plant crops into any sort of a seed- 
bed, and pulverize it after. 

I check my corn in so as to cul- 
tivate it both ways. I use an adjust- 
able seven-tooth cultivator, which is 
better than the primitive two-shovel 
abomination. I keep my land filled 
with humus so it is easy to work. 
Often I use a 14-tooth cultivator, 
which is 33 inches wide. This keeps 
a mulch, but does not cut off big 
weeds. 

My crops are corn, alfalfa, soy 
beans, potatoes, fruit and poultry, on 
a large farm of rich soil. 

IRA M. HAWKINS. 

Yadkin Valley, N. C. 





Interesting Experience and Good 
dvice. 


BOUT 20 years ago, I started off 

with one horse to farming. I did 
not have anything else, but my broth- 
er gave me 60 acres of land, and 
from that day to this, my motto has 
been, ‘‘More land, better implements, 
more and better stock.” 

The first few years I farmed, I did 
like so many farmers are doing to- 
day—just made enough to support 
myself, family and stock. Then I be- 
gan to learn that there was more 
profitable ways. I began to take ex- 
perienced farmers’ advice. After 
moving about a few years, I decided 
there was not any use in that, so I 
bought a place, moved to it and went 
to work. 

The land was worn out, and the 
first thing I did was to plant it in 
velvet beans and things to build it 
up. 

The next thing was to see to the 
neatness of my farm; set out shade 
trees and fruit trees, tear down old 
rail fences, put wire ones instead, 
clear more land. 

Next to that was to buy more good 





I am convinced that my land | 
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cattle with Kitselman Fence, 


POWELL, Baird, Texas. 


We make over 100 different styles of Fencing. 
Won’t you write for our Free Catalogue today? 


KITSELMAN BROS., 84 Council St. Muncie, Ind. 


(9) 1293 





4 cents a rod for 18 inch Hog Fence. 
295% cents a rod for 47 inch Farm Fence. 
2434 cents a rod for 60 inch Poultry Fence. 
$1.40 for 80-red spool Ideal galy. Barbed Wire. 
Kitselman Fence ie —. 


following letter, one of hun- 
dreds recently received. 
*-Nearly 20 years ago I built corals for wild Texas 


Tl.ese pens are still 
good although the fence is on its third set of posts.” Ded 


KITSELMAN 
FENCE 


We were the first to sell wire fence direct to the Farmer. 
We make you the same price we would make the Dealer 
r Jobber. THAT IS WHY WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 
k over these prices on just a few of our many styles. 











CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
AITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 
Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 














Save Money by Getting the Right Fence 
In the First Place—Ellwood Is the Name 
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stock, plows, ete., and here I want to 
say one word to young farmers, that 
is to raise more than one money 
crop. (1) raise plenty of produce 
for home use, and (2) make every- 
thing for the market you can. Then 
get the best price you can for it. For 
instance, I have always tried to make 


cotton my main market crop, anu 
have just this year found out that 
there is something better. I planted 


40 acres of cotton and, it being a bad 
crop season, just cleared a little over 
fertilizer bill. I also planted cane, 
potatoes and garden vegetables, and 
sold them at the market for more 
than I made on the cotton. Last year 
I bought four good brood sows, and 
this year I sold over $100 worth of 
meat hogs, besides plenty for home 
use. I also bought me a mowing ma- 
chine, hay rake, and saved all the 
good hay I could house. Bought me 
some beef cattle, fattened them, and 
sold them for double the amount I 
paid for them. 

I am a reader of The Progressive 
Farmer, and it is the most valuable 
paper to Southern farmers ever print- 
ed, and if more Southern farmers 
were reading it, the South would be 
brighter and wealthier than it is to- 
day. 

T. J. ANDREWS. 

Lake Butler, Fla. 





The Tobacco Farmer’s Big Profits. 


LMOST every day we hear some 
story of almost astonishing prof- 
its made’by tobacco farmers this 
year. Here’s one little illustration: 
Mr. J. H. Smith,. who 








livest agents The Progressive Farm- | 


with 
acres in 


er has ever had, joined 
ght 


brother in cultivating eis 
tobacco this year, with the result 
that for 100 days’ work they re- 
ceived $1,800 for the tobacco crop on 
the eight acres, netting $1,600 for 
their own labor, the fertilizer cost- 
ing $145, and extra labor $22. 


Consolidation in Anson County. 


Very few peo! ple knew, until The Anson- 
ian told them children are 
being hauled to se hoo! in this county Gum 
Springs district voted the first special tax 
and was the first to wattati the question of 
compulsory attendance. Peru is the first to 
consolidate and haul the children to the 
school. The plan is succeeding just as it 
has done in other progressive sections.— 
Wadesboro Ansonian. 
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STRENGTH Coiled 
Mad Galvanized with PURE ZINC. 
from. AFENCE 

3e your own merchant and put the 
26-inch Hog Fence, + + 13%%4c. per rod. 

Biggest values ever offered and sold 

have. Writeforittoday. It’s FREE. 

Heaviest Fence Made 


Spring Wire. Re- 
Will outlast all 
others, Sixty dif- 
for every pu 
Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
49-inch Farm Fence, = + 22c. per rod. 
under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
COILED SPRING FENCE CoO. 
iteaviest ot ee | 


Strongest<-—™ 

quires fewer posts. Al- 

ferent styles and 

WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 

where it pe longs. Prices the lowest 

48-inch Poultry Fence, - 22c. per rod. 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. Our big Catalogue 
Box 72 Winchester, Indiana. 
Wemake r6ostyles. Horse 
T A 












cr E Ag Cc E Made of DOUBLE 
ways tight. Is heavily 
heights to choose 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 
ever quoted on first-class wire fence. 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-rod spool. 
contains information you fl 
ns 
cattle, sheep, hog, and bull 





proof fences made of No, 9 
double galvanized wires : 
a ud absolutely rust proof \ TY 
jargain Prices: ; be 
13 cents per Rod Up \ ne . 
Poultry and Rabbit Proof qe. 
ences, Lawn Fences and ¥& . 
wu, Gates. Send for Catalog YZ 
: and Free sample for test. mp 
The Brown Fence & Wire Coe an 
Dept, 87 Cleveland, ‘Ohio \ : 
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f are valuable to us. Your name in our posses- 
sion will be justas valuabletoyou. We pay the 
highest pricesfor furs. Ship them to us. 
. Send today for price 
list and jAbepdlaot is 
are FREE. 


We Are Di- 
rect Buyers, 
Therefore, 
Charge No 
= Commission. 
Lotz Bros. 

84 Chestnut St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
























MONEY IN TRAPPING. 
‘We tell you how and 
pay bestprices. Write 
for weekly price liet 
and references. 
M.SABEL & SONS 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Dealers in Furs, Hides, Woo! 
Established 1856, F U R 
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PLOWHANDLE TALKS. 








PROF. SHERWIN’S PLAN FOR 
STOPPING GULLIES. 


Not For Ordinary Washes, But For 
the Big Unmanageable Ones. 


FEW weeks ago, we read in The 

Progressive Farmer the story of 
Prof. Sherwin’s recently acquired 
gully and his theory of how he would 
fill it—that he would lay pipe at the 
lower end, build a dam over the pipe, 
just above the dam have an upright 
connecting pipe a little lower than 
the top of the dam with a wire 
screen over the top of the pipe, this 
pipe to take the overflow of water. 
Then he expects the erosion from 
other parts of the field to fill the gul- 
ly. He did not say but it is pre- 
sumed he would have several of these 
dams with pipe outlets if the gully 
was of much length or considerable 
descent. 

A gully can be filled in this way, 
at the expense of other portions of 
the field, except that the sections im- 
mediately below the dams where the 
pipes must be left uncovered will still 
be open. This method will also take 
a long time, much longer than re- 
quired to make the gully, unless 
great abrasion is permitted in other 
portions of the field. I wondered 
any practical farmer would lay asice 
the present simple method of filling 
guilies and adopt the pipe theory. 
Tiren the next week, as if to fix the 
theory, The Progressive Farmer car- 
ried cuts illustrating the pipe theory. 

The simple practice is this, and I 
doubt if there is any improvement. 
Lay-off terraces to suit every por- 
ticn of the field as if no gullies were 
there, crossing the gully wherever 
the terrace happens to intersect it. 
There may be one, or a half-dozen 
terraces across the same gully. At 
each terrace crossing build a good 
dam of sufficient strength and high 
enough to connect with the terrace 
bank on each side of the gully and 
form a part of the same. Then should 
there be an excess of water at any 
time the overflow will follow the ter- 


race. As rows conducting water to- 
ward the gully approach it, open 
an occasional row into the gully. 


Then use the gully as a receptacle 
for all kinds of trash and debris 
about the field, or farm. Into it 
throw roots, stumps, stones, brush 
and any unsightly stuff you wish to 
get out of the way and make it also 
serve a purpose. Break off the edges 
of the gully and tumble it in upon 
the trash as soon as the gully can be 
crossed with plow do so. In a very 
short time the gully has undergone 
a transformation, and is the richest 
spot in the field. 

I have a neighbor who, after giv- 
ing the treatment above, uses a one- 
horse drag scoop, and taking a load 
of dirt here and there at convenient 
distances, fills the gully the first 
year, believing that it is cheaper than 
turning on the bank and waiting for 
several years for it to fill. 

I quite agree with Prof. Sherwin, 
that it is a shameful thing to have 
these unsightly gullies on the farm. 
A farm is something more than a 
mere inanimate thing. It responds 
to kind treatment. It makes re- 
turns for nourishing food. It blooms 
and blossoms with rosy and dimpled 
cheeks, if the treatment, care and 
environment are wholesome. It 
brings forth bountiful crops under 
the kind gentle touch of a friend. 

When I see a field all marked and 
scarred by gullies and other evi- 
dences of mis-treatment, I know at 
once it has been in bad company, 
just as some men carry in their faces 
scars and bruises and hard features 
from contact with sin. Yes, it is a 
shame to mistreat a farm. 

T. IVEY. 

Cary N. C. 


Editorial Comment:—wWith ordi- 
nary gullies in a cultivated field 





there can be no question that it is 
better to do the job of filling at once, 
and have it done with; but there are 
gullies and gullies. The method out- 
lined by Professor Sherwin can be 
successfully used, we feel sure, on 
the great devastating washes in pas- 
tures and abandoned fields which the 
average farmer regards as entirely 
beyond his control. In short, this is 
a method to be used on the big un- 
manageable gullies which laugh at 
terrace banks and which in many 
cases have carried away acres of soil. 
The time to stop a gully is when it 
starts—or before—but if any reader 
has on his place a gully so big that 
he hesitates to tackle it, we believe 
it will pay him to give Professor 
Sherwin’s plan a trial.—kE. E. M. 





“Fools Burn Leaves.”’ 


OME years ago, I bought a place 

where there was a poor sandy 
garden. We raised four potatoes in 
a hill size of hickory nuts, other 
crops like that. We got one small one- 
horse load of fresh horse manure, 
then raked leaves from a large front 
yard, and put on the garden, set 
raspberries, grapes, pie plant, aspar- 
agus, etc. Ve threw all house slops 
on garden, summer and _ winter. 
Coarse kitchen slops were buried 
first one place ‘than another, all over 


the garden. In winter they were 
spread all over the garden and 
forked in in the spring. We soon 


had as fine a garden as I ever saw 
any Where, and much to sell. 

The grass raked after the lawn 
mower also was used to mulch rose- 
bushes, raspberries and asparagus or 
grapes. With our grape vines well 
pruned after leaves fell in fall, laid 
down and covered with leaves, held 
in place by old sacks, boards, etc., 
and left protected until danger of 
spring frosts was past. So we never 
lost grapes by spring frosts, usually 


had more grapes, raspberries, rhu- 
barb, asparagus, lettuce, celery, 
radishes, tomatoes, and truck gen- 


erally than a large family could use, 
divided with my neighbors and had 
some to sell at times besides. 

I agree with Mr. Powell, 
burn the leaves.” 

How often we see them raked into 
the street with old bones and set on 
fire, often damp, making a filthy 
smoke, a nuisance to the neighbors 
and passersby—and a great waste of 
humus and fertility, leaving only 
ashes to blow into homes about, or 
wash away to be lost. 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 

Tullahoma, Tenn. 


“Fools 





Don’t Burn the Cornstalks. 


GOOD many persons say and be- 

lieve, that there is no benefit de- 
rived from the cornstalk. Right here 
is where they make a big mistake. I 
know from experience that when 
cornstalks are plowed under during 
late fall and early winter, they add 
greatly to the fertility of the soil, 
and also have a tendency to lighten 
up’ stiff or heavy soils. In this way 
I find them to be very valuable; tho 
I find that they are much more val- 
uable when used as feed for cattle, 
cut or shredded, and the manure 
made from them appliedsto the land. 
In this way stock consume a large 
portion of them. A goodly per cent 
of the feed value of the corn crop 
lies in the stalks and fodder, and 
ought not to be wasted by burning 
them, as a good many farmers do 
just to get them out of the way in 
late spring. The few light ashes 
from a pile of cornstalks benefit the 
land very little, as I have noticed 
this several years ago, when I did 
not know any better, following the 
same rule of burning. 

Take my advice and never burn 
the cornstalks, if you desire to se- 
cure the most benefit from them, but 
utilize them in feeding stock, and 






































results obtained. 










Cutting Your 
Firewood 


by Hand? 


"THIEN you know the hard labor and long 
time required to cut your winter's supply. 
With a power-driven circular saw you can cut more cords of 
wood in one day than you did in several by the old hand method 
—and with much less exertion. 

This is one of the suggestions in our book on 


DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 


Sold by all Progressive Hardware Dealers 
and the cost of a saw, mandrel and belt is but nominal compared with the 


The book contains complete informaticn on Diss- 
ton Saws and Tools especially adapted for farm 
use, as well as instructions for their proper care. 
It is needed on every farm. Simply write for the 
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bien “Disston Farm Tool Book” and it will be’ {| 
Mandrel . y sent free by return mail. 
** There is no substitute for a DISSTON.’’ 
HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Incorporated 
Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel and File Works 
P.O. Box B1537.PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1 
t a | | Soe aoe 
making manure, or turn them under country, with which he is not fa- 
deeply at this season of the year. miliar. 
WM. HART HARRISON. Farmers’ Institutes, experiment 


Prince George, Va. 





Has the Small Farmer Been Given 
a Square Deal? 


HILE I appreciate the fact that 

you are doing a good work for 
the farmers of the South, and deserve 
the support of all progressive farm- 
ers, still I think you make a mistake 
in dismissing the ‘‘one-horse farmer” 
with the comment that he can get 
another horse if he so desires. This 
may be true in a few instances, but 
I think it doubtful that it would 
prove true in many cases. 

The trouble with a great many of 
the poor fellows is that they are in 
a rut and can’t lift themselves out, 
while the men you would suppose 
would gladly assist them are afraid 
to advance aid to a class of people 
who have never shown a capacity for 
greater things. Business men are not 
much given to charity; they must 
necessarily take a business view of 
the one-horse farmer’s means and 
opportunities. 

Nearly all of the one-horse farm- 
ers have inherited their non-progres- 
sive ways—four furrows to the row, 
planting on the light and the dark of 
the moon, etc. Few of them take 
any paper, except some country 
weekly, that deals mostly in politics, 
and if it gives any agricultural infor- 
mation, it is given in a condensed 
form, or treats of something appli- 
cable to some other section of the 


stations, departments of agriculture, 
good farm papers, have all helped a 
class of farmers who are in a meas- 
ure able to help themselves, while 
the man who stands most in need of 
assistance has failed to receive much 
benefit. 

My idea is that you use your in- 
fluence with the Department of Ag- 
riculture, State Experiment Stations, 
and all farm demonstrators to give 
the one-horse farmer this full atten- 
tion for awhile, till they get him ina 
better situation, then help him the 
best way in the world—by leaving 
him to help himself. If these de- 
partments would have the. demon- 
strators look up the small farmers, 
get them into clubs, and associations, 
to put their teams together for sub- 
soiling and cultivating a few acres 
with improved machinery, work out 
plans for them to co-operate in buy- 
ing machinery, supplies, ete., and in 
selling their products after they once 
cultivate a few acres under intelli- 
gent management with up-to-date 
tools, it is not probable that many of 
them would be willing to return to 
old methods. 


H. L. GRIFFITH. 
Ruffin, N. C. 





I find the advice of The Progressive 
Farmer the most applicable of any farm 
journal I ever read; all others of a routine 
line, too complicated or expensive for a poor 
man to undertake or comprehend. Any 
man that can read can follow the teaching 
4 The a. Farmer. You are doing 

great an g00 work.—C, ° 
White Pine, Tenn, oe 
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| OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








ATTRACTIVE CANDY BOXES. 


Some Diagrams and Instructions That 
Will Enable Any Bright Girl to do 
the Work. 


Y DEAR MARY: You remember 
M 1 told you I’d show you how 
to make some candy boxes from 
the cardboard found in bolt of 
dry goods. Of course, you can make 
them of any kind of cardboard heavy 
enough to hold the candy, but these 
poards are a rough tan and so look 
well with holly red ribbon, and they 
have the merit of costing nothing. 
Any merchant with whom you trade 
will give them to you. 

The board I’m working on today 
is 8x25 inches in size; some are larg- 
er, and some smaller, so I am trying 
to give you dimensions for boxes that 
will fit any of them. 


Triangular Box. 
Put a dot (a) one inch from the 
top and 1144 inches from the end of 








Ic 





$15 
$25 
$40 
$50 














of the family. 


paying for it. 


Will there be a Victrola in | 
your home this Christmas? 














You can search the whole world over and not find another 
single thing that will bring so much pleasure to every member 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly place a Victor- 
Victrola in your home on easy terms so that you can enjoy it while you are 
Write to us for catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., isn and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





$75 

$100 
$150 
$200 

















combination. 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles—he 
There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 











Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100. 
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Plans for Triangular Box. 
your cardboard at a. Put another 
dot (b) one inch from top, and six 


inches from a. Connect a and b with 
straight line. With a string exactly 
six inches in length (a compass is 
much better) draw an are of circle 
With b as center and same radius, 
draw another are. These cross each 
other at ec. Draw lines a-c and b-c, 
and you have an equal-sized triangle. 
Erect perpendiculars to the straight 
lines at a, b, and c. If you do not 
have drawing instruments, a square- 
cornered writing pad, an envelope or 
a post card will do. Let these per- 


pendiculars be one inch in height. 
Connect d and e, f and g, i and h 
with straight lines. Erase arcs of 
circles. Cut out with stiff knife, get- 
ting smooth edges. Score a-b, b-c, 
and a-c, but do not let your knife 


cut all the way thru. Bend up three 
rectangles. Tie corners with nar- 
row red ribbon run thru holes. 

Now for the top, figure IA. 
a-b 6% inches long, % inch from 
lower edge of carboard. The extra 
% inch in length of sides is to allow 
top to go on well. With a as center 


Draw 


and radius 6144 inches long describe 
arc. With b as center, and same ra- 
dius, describe are. These intersect 
atc. Draw a-e and b-c. At each cor- 
ner erect perpendiculars 4% inch 
high. Connect with straight lines as 
in figure I, a-b, b-c, and a-e with 
knife. Bend up Tie with ribbon 


at each corner, or if you wish to tie 
a broad ribbon around entire candy- 


filled box, put top on with corners 
loose. Out of one piece of card- 
board you can get two boxes with 


tops, and have some space left in the 
middle at the top. 


Oblong Rectangular Box. 


The next box takes 6% inches up 


Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times). His; 
New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month, 


Master's Voice 


















and down and 8 inches across, so as 
our cardboard is 8x25 inches we can 
get three boxes, the top being part 
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Rectangular Box. 





of the body of the box. If you wish 
a slightly larger box, just follow the 
same proportions, making each di- 
mension longer. 

In these designs if the corners are 
square and the edges are even you 
can use edge of board as edge of box, 
or if not you have more than an 
inch to spare up and down, and ex- 
actly an inch the long way of the 
board. 


Let a represent lower left-hand 
corner. Draw a-b three inches, dot- 
ting x 1% inches up. Draw a-c 8 


inches, dotting 11% inches from a 
and from ec. Draw ec-d three inches, 
11% inches from a, draw h-e 6% 
inches high, and 1% inches from c-d 
draw g-f 6% inches high, both at 
right angles to a-c. Draw x-y and 
b-d. Draw i-j 2 inches from e-f, and 
draw k-l % inch from e-f. Cut out 
big outside lines. Cut from y to g-f, 
and from x to h-e, but do not cut 
off these flaps, they fold within each 
other, making ends of box. Score 
lines and bend, making the squares 
the ends of the box. The lowest rec- 
tangle the front side, the second one, 
the bottom, the third the back side, 


the fourth the top, and the small 
one the flap of top. Tie together thru 
the double ends and the back side. 


Hexagonal or Six-Sided Box. 
With center 3144 inches from both 
edges of cardboard, and with radius 






/ 

¥ 
Plan for Six-Sided Box. 

1% inches in length, describe a cir- 


cle. On circle two inches from bot- 
tom of board put dot. With same ra- 


Design for Six-Sided Box, 


dius and dot a as center describes 
are cutting circle at b. With b as 
center, cut c, with c as center, cut d, 
and so on-around circle. Connect 


these intersections with straight 
lines. At each corner erect 2 inch 
perpendiculars to lines, connect the 


— 


> 
Ornament for Long Box. 


ends of these, forming rectangles. If 
you wish your box less deep, have 
‘sides only 1% inches as indicated by 
inner line of figure b, c, y, x. Draw 
narrow or deep curved flaps on one 
side of each side of box. Cut only out- 
side lines. Score straight lines. Bend 
sides up, pasting flaps of one just in- 
side side next to it. You will have a 

Make the top 


Vay ee six sided box. 
/ the same way, except have your ra- 


dius % inch longer and make sides 
only one inch deep. If your card- 
board is too stiff to paste flaps, cut 
them off and tie up sides with rib- 
bon. You can get two boxes and 
three tops out of one piece of card- 
board. 

The first 


/ 


nice for 
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For Six-Sided Box. 


two boxes are 











fudge or mints, this last for choco- 
late creams or mints. 
I’m sending you some simple de- 
signs for decorating all three. The 
(Continued on page 26.) 
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—If you want 
Accuracy 


—If you want 
Beauty 


perfect time- 
keeping ser- 
vice. Any 
watch made oi” 
sold in a less 
careful way cannot 
equal the amazing 
records of the South Bend. 
A South Bend Watch is always 
sold through expert retail jewelers 
because every watch needs that 
personal regulation by an expert 
watch man. We will never sella 
South Bend Watch dy maz, be- 
cause mail-order watches do not 
get this expert service. 


Ask for Book 


You ought to have our free 


We are as 
careful in 
every operation 
to make the 
South Bend 
Watch a zeat and 
handsome timepiece 
as we are to make it accu- 
vate in time. South Bend owners 
proudly show their watches, for 
they knowthe time is rightand that 
the watch is stylish in appearance. 
You want such a watch if you 
want ezéive satisfaction. 


Six Months Building 


It takes six months to build a 

South Bend Watch and sometimes 

six months more to adjust and reg- 

ulate it in the factory. There are book, “How Good Watches Are 

i thousands of separate operations Made.” It tells all about watches 

and 411 inspections. Then the and points out many valuable 

wetch is run for 700 hours in an _ things to look for in the purchase 
accuracy test; then in arefrigera- of a watch, P 

tor; then in an electric oven. 















Keeps Perfect Time 
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Ask a jeweler to let you see a 
South Bend. But first get our book. 


South Bend Watch Company 


12 Palmer Street South Bend, Ind. 


When a jeweler sells it to you 
he gives it 27s expert regulation to 
your personality. That insures a 


end”’ 


Watch (119) 














Sent To You For Al 
Year’s Free Trial 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy, 
As Low As Any Dealer? | 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $25 to & 

$125 in purchasing a high grade organ or piano by 

the (Corntali Plan,—why shouldn’t you? HereIis 

ur Offer. Youselect any of the latest,choicest § 

Cornish styles of instruments,—we place it in : 

your home for a year’s free use before you 

need make up your mind to keep it. If itis 

not "sweeter and richer in tone and better 

made than any you can buy at one-third more 

than we ask you, send it back at our expense. 

You Choose Your 
Own Terms 

Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. 

3 The Cornish Plan,in brief, makes the maker 

prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 
grade instruments must charge you because they protect their dealers. 

Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 

It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains 

everything you should know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 

high grade organ or plano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. You should have this beautiful 


book before buying any piano or organ anywhere. oritish N) Washington, N. J. 
Write for it today and please mention this paper. 9 Established Over 50 Yeara 


































THE SEWING MACHINE OF KNOWN VALUE 


Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 

Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 











THE HOME CIRCLE. ~ 


“RENCONTRE.” 





For you the 
You are the coming guest, 


I know the mansion well, 
If you had only come before, 
And hand in 
But you have come to stay, my dear, 
Then walk with me an hour, 


A single rose,—I 
It is enough to give, 


And when you take the road, 


H, WAS I born too soon, my dear, 
QO That I am going out the door while you come in at the gate? 
garden blooms galore, the castle is en fete; 
my dear,—for me the horses wait. 


or were you born too late, 


my dear, its rooms so rich and wide; 

I might have been your guide, 

hand with you explored the treasures that they hide; 
and I prepare to ride. 


my dear, and pluck the reddest rose 
Amid the white and crimson store with which your garden glows,— 
‘ask no more of what your love bestows; 

my dear,—a flower to him who goes. 


The House of Life is yours, my dear, for many and many a day, 
But I must ride the lonely shore, the Road to Far Away: 

So bring the stirrup-cup and pour a brimming draft, 
my dear, 


I pray, 
I’ll meet you on the way. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 





JUST A BIT 


OF EDEN. 


Teaching Margaret and Being Taught by Her—Some of the Un- 
answered Questions About Child Culture and Some of the Un- 
answerable Questions of the Cultured Child. 





ARGARET is down in the yard, 
M building an automobile out of 
two barrels, a plank, and 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 


three thousand nails. When last 
seen, that enter- 
prising young 


person was perch- 
ed on the giddy 
eminence of the 
Thanksgiving 
pumpkin, sooth- 
ing a Mashed 
thumb, and _ sur- 
veying the result 
of her arduous 
MRS. PATTERSON. toil with a pride 
of workmanship equal to that of good 
old Cheops, when he had the cap- 
stone placed on the Great Pyramid. 

I, too, am puffed up with pride and 
vainglory, for have I not just. ‘finished 
my flowering hedges of over 200 dog- 
woods—the same number of white 
and purple lilac, and hundreds and 
hundreds of bulbs—poet’s narcissus, 
single and double jonquils, purple 
flags, larkspur and hollyhocks and 
corn-flowers past counting? Right in 
the midst of all this glory are two 
worthless plum trees, and orders had 
gone out for them to be taken up, but 
remembering the keen delight it gave 
Margaret to skin up trees for the lit- 
tle wild fox grapes and muscadines, 





the order was countermanded. The 
plum trees are low and bushy, and 
easy for a child to climb, so this 


week we are going to drive out to 
the river and grub up a lot of wild 
grapes and plant them around the 
plums that she and her little play- 
mates may have a month’s delight 
when grape time comes. 

Really, I believe the chief joy of a 
country place is that it is never fin- 
ished—there is always something 
else to be done. Planting growing 
things is the most fascinating of all 
occupations, and surely of it, more 
than of any other, one may say with 
the Psalmist: “The work of my 
hands, O Lord, the work of my hands, 
established Thou it!”’ 

* * * 

If any woman living, really knows 
how children should be trained— 
really knows—not just experiments 
with it, as I am doing, she is most 
earnestly entreated to spend a week 
at Bramlette, and impart her most 
rare and useful information. At just 
what point will a child’s energy and 
ignorance of cause and effect, be- 
come so mischievous that they should 
be checked, and in what way? The 
other morning, there “vas a terrible 
commotion and thumping up stairs, 





Prof. John Michels has written two of the 
best books for Southern dairymen. They are 
“Dairy Farming” and “Market Dairying.” 
We can supply them for $1 each. 
for list of other dairy books, 


New 40-pound 


Write 10.00. 
THE STOKES COMPANY, » gt ha N.C. 


and Margaret’s voice rose above the 
Aunt Lucy! come 


Woathor Bed “Aunt Lucy! 
Feather Beds Pair of Pinogs | nk me be a horse and buggy!” 


She was one sure enough. She 








By Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


had jumped up and down on the seat 
of one of my pretty chairs until it 
had broken thru, and there she was, 
charging up and down the room in- 
side the chair. Now she really meant 
no harm, she merely wanted to play 
horse and buggy. She was extricat- 
ed with difficulty, and the new pink 
gingham mended. Then going to 
the washstand to wash my hands, 
the pipes were found to be stopped 
up with bananas—the work of busily 
idle little fingers. After working 
sometime to repair damages, I got 
out the sewing basket for a few min- 
utes’ peace, only to find the embroid- 
ery silks had been cut into two-inch 
lengths. That, as Margaret explain- 
ed, was for lovely hair for the new 
rag dolls. Now, not once had the 
child meant any harm, yet something 
had to be done to stop her wild ca- 
reer of destruction—so she was told 
to go down to the library and wait 
for me. In almost ten minutes I de- 
scended and found her sitting on the 
family Bible, which she had pulled 
off the table and put on the floor. 

“I’m pressing flowers” she explain- 
ed. ‘I took the roses the lady sent 
you and put them all in the Bible, 
and I’m sitting on them just as hard 
as I can, sO we can press and keep 
them.” 

The roses for my dinner party and 


blessed old great grandfather's 
Bible! 
““Margaret!’’ I gasped, ‘“‘Why do 


you make so much trouble?” 


You should have seen the look of 
injured innocence that spread over 
her countenance. “T don’t make 
trouble’? she assured, “I just do 
things—you are the one that makes 
trouble!” 

If I had been limp before, I was 
speechless now—and the child was 
right from her viewpoint. I was the 
one who did make all the trouble; 
she just ‘did things’? following out 
the mandates of a busy little brain. 

“The flowers are pressed now” she 
said ‘“‘shall I go sing a song for 
you?” 

“Yes,’’ I assented meekly. So she 
climbed up to the piano; “I’m going 
to sing you the beautiful song Jesus 
sang when He went down into His 
garden,’’ she explained, and _ then, 
making up, tune and accompaniment 
as she went along, she began in her 
sweet, shrill voice: ‘‘Consider the 
lilies, consider the lilies. They toil 
not, neither do they spin,’ and if 
that child deserved a spanking for 
all the mischief she had done, she 
didn’t get it, for I listened with tears 
in my eyes, and I whispered to my- 
self, “In Heaven their angels do al- 
ways behold the face of my Father 
which is in Heaven.” 

Training children 





is an absolute 
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walking in darkness so far as I am 
concerned. It would be an easy 
enough matter if they remained chil- 
or if one knew the future for 


SOME GOOD BOOKS FOR 
‘CHILDREN. 


Shack they should be prepared. I A List Which May be Helpful Just 
nave but one gift—writing—yet, I Now. 

was taught everything but that— yN SOME homes I have seen books 
French, German, music, painting—- for the older members of the fam- 


everything and anything, and the one 
really needed, English com- 
position, was almost entirely ignored. 
That is what I mean about prepar- 
ing a child for its future, or rather, 
the impossibility of doing so. It is 
like putting the little souls and all 
their belongings on a ship bound for 
an unknown port. Yet, after all, 
maybe we forget that while the des- 
tination of the ship is unknown, we 
do know who commanded the winds 
and the waves, and they obeyed Him. 
* * * 


ily, but almost no attractive and in- 
teresting books for the children of 
the family. The books given to the 
children at Christmas are often 
chosen only because the binding is 
attractive. 


thing I 


In place of these almost useless 
books, could be bought some that 
the young people would enjoy much 
more, and that would make them 
like to read. 

In getting a book for a child, it is 
well to consider what he already 
likes to read. If he likes the fairy 
tales in his reader, buy for him, if 
he can read well in the Third reader, 
“Grimm’s Complete Fairy Tales.” 
This will cost about $2 from Wana- 
maker postpaid, but is well worth it. 
They will get delight unbounded 
from it, and will have practice in 
reading that will be of much bene- 
fit. 

For small children, these are much 
liked: ‘‘Cinderella,’ ‘Jack and the 


Margaret isn’t six yet, but for 
months she has asked to be lifted on 
the hall table to get a better view of 
a map of the world. If she sees a map 
in a book she brings it to me to tell 
her about it, pointing out the places 
haphazard, as, of course, she can’t 
read, and J tell her of the countries 
I’ve seen as simply as possible--about 
the children and the flowers, and the 
animals, and the different things that 


interest children, and she wants to apa yg 
know the story of places, and the Beanstalk,” “Little Red Hen,” ‘Puss 
more I tell, the more interested she 1? Boots, Mother Goose Rhymes, 
is. She demands stories of Africa, | TOM , humb, _ ‘Aladdin and His 
China, Japan, just as she calls for Lamp," Red Riding Hood,” ‘‘Scud- 
Daniel, or Noah and the Flood, or der’s Folk Tales. : 
Cinderella. ; The boy in the Third reader will 
Of course, it isn’t a continuous like “Rollo at Play, . Rollo at 
thing. Days will go by and then she W ork, . ‘Track s End, Sinbad the 
will have an intellectual attack, and Sailor,” “‘Uncle Remus, His Songs 
nothing but my best mental effort 20d His Sayings,” “Black Beauty, 
will content her. Her mind growth ‘Diddie Dumps and_ Tot, The 
seems to be a perfectly natural. Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. 
healthy development that so far from A boy who can read easily in 


forcing, I have tried to hold back, Fourth reader, will enjoy: “A Chance 
thinking it was too great. But I for Himself,’’ and the sequel to it, 
can’t he'd it back, and the use she ‘“‘Doing His Best,” “‘Two Little Con- 


makes of her really remarkable fund federates,” ‘‘The Long Trail,’ ‘Rollo 


of information ‘s turning me gray- on the Atlantic,” ‘Huckleberry 
headed and feeble-minded. Finn,” “Robinson Crusoe,’’ ‘“‘When 

There is an old picture in the hall, London Burned,” “Tom Brown's 
of George Washington and his fam- School Days,” ‘“Two Years Before 
ily, and as nothing escapes her eagle the Mast, The ,» Lilttle Savage, 
eye, she demanded its meaning. In Treasure — Island, Among the 
a thoughtless moment, I went into Camps, eS Little Men, The Red 
all the details of pretty widow Cus- Saeens, — Mates, Toby 
tis and her two children, and the TYler.’ ‘Men of Iron, The Prince 


and the Pauper, 
ers,”’ 


* “The Boy Hunt- 
“Hans Brinker,’ ‘‘The Blind 


immortal Father cof his Country. 


Then, I forgot about it, but she Sa Gea Sica 
didn’t. Sometime after, a widow Brother, Pickett’s Gap,” “Burn- 
came to call, and my blood ran cold ham Dreamers. z Pe 
when I saw the speculating glance For girls - Third reader: ‘Dotty 
with which Margaret regarded her, Dimple, — Flaxie Frizzie, 
for I knew it meant some soul-search- Little Prudie, F The Franconia 
ing questions, and I hadn’t long to Stories, The St. Nicholas Magazine. 
wait. ‘““Are you going to marry Girls who can read easily ie 
again?” she inquired. Fourth reader, I think will enjoy: 
“Mercy on us!’”’ the woman said, Tilda Jane, Gypsy’s Cousin Joy, 


“Josephine,” by Ellen Deland. ‘Un- 
der the Lilacs,’ ‘‘Little Women,”’ 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” 
‘“‘Chatterbox”? for 1912. ‘“‘The Bird’s 
Christmas Carol,” “What Katy Did 
at School,” ‘“‘Editha’s Burglar,” ‘““Em- 


“No child, 
question?” 

“Well, I think you ought to,’’ Mar- 
garet answered. ‘‘Widow Custis had 
two children, and she married a sec- 
ond time, and married George Wash- 


why do you ask such a 


: BISA RS my Lou,” ‘Jan of the Windmill,” 
a sid “The Lamplighter,’ ‘Dr. Gilbert’s 
Well, there was nothing for me to Dau PO = + NE : py th 
say, and I said it. The woman swal- Se & h.” eR oi ey A ” 
lowed awhile, and then asked me: eventh, rer rere Vaste Not 


—Want Not,’ ‘“‘Rosamond and the 
Purple Jar,’’ “‘The Friendly Stars.” 
I think all of these can be had 
from John Wanamaker, Philadel- 
phia, or any large publishing house. 
A very interesting book is the 
“Boys Life of John G. Paton” and 
another is “The Autobiography” of 
Franklin. JEANETTE. 


Books are Good Christmas Gifts. 
T IS an excellent idea te give books 


“Do you think it wise to force a 
child’s mind like that?” 

“T don’t,’’ I said meekly. ‘‘It’s the 
other way round; she forces mine.’ 

Afterwards I said: ‘I’ve told you 
so many times that it hurts people’s 
feelings to ask them questions about 
themselves, and yet you keep torzget- 
ting what is told you. Don’t you 
know if little girls won’t be good, 
they must be made to be good?” 

There was a thinking siience for 
a space, and then that speculative 


look: “Aunt Lucey, does God make as Christmas gifts. They are al 
zai ways acceptable, if by a good au- 
people be good? : ont A : 
‘ony 5 _ thor. Our little friends enjoy a nice 
No, dear, He wants you to he 


book equally as much as the grown- 
ups. A few toys are well enough for 
the little folks, and of course, they 
expect them, but for the girl or boy 


good, and He gives you the Rible to 
tell you how to be good, but H2 never 
makes anybody be good.” 


With a triumphant air she fired 2 é zi $i 

her last shot: who is large enough to read, it is 

Ry a eee ¥ , much more sensible to give them 
Then why don’t you do me like . 


books than too many toys. 

Let us give at least a few good 
books, and we will be sure of giving 
something useful, something that 
will last, and probably help several 


God dces?’’ 





He doth much who doth well. He doth 
we N who ministereth to the public good 
rather than to his own.—Imitation of Christ. 





members of the family, besides the 
one to whom they are given. 
MRS. G. E.. WHITLEY. 
Stantonsburg, N. C. 


Canning Sweet Potatoes. 


ILL you please insert this in 

your paper and let some of the 

good ladies tell me how to can sweet 

potatoes, as I want to put up some 
for winter use. 

MRS. J.H. 

Answer by Miss Mattie Peebles: 

I would never recommend the can- | 

ning of sweet potatoes for it requires 

much time and care. On the other 





hand they keep well in the raw 
state if stored in straw in a cool, 
dark, dry place. The straw keeps 


them from touching each other and | 
allows a free circulation of air. This | 
circulation of air prevents their be- 
coming heated as the moisture es- 
capes in drying. Moreover, the tex- 
ture and flavor improve with old 
age when stored raw. 

In winter they will keep almost 
indefinitely if baked with the skin 
on, provided the skin is not broken. 
From potatoes cooked in this way 
dishes may be prepared almagst as 
quickly as from the canned potatoes. 

Here are two ways of canning po- 
tatoes: 

No. 1. Peel and cut the potato in 
slices one-quarter inch thick, slicing 
across and not with the length of the 
potato. Fill a jar as closely as pos- 
sible, cover with cold water, put on 
the rubber and top, leaving the top 
loose that the steam may escape. 
Place the jars on a rack or a cloth, 
folded several times, in a boiler of 
cold water. It is best to wind a cloth 
between them to keep them from 





touching. Let the water come to a 
boil and boil five hours or re-heat for | 


hree successive days to boiling 
(212 degrees F) and boil for an 
hour each time. The latter way is 


better for it destroys any bacteria 
that may develop from pores. Each 
time the jar is removed from boising 
water the top must be screwed up 
tight then loosened again before re- 


heating. 
No. 2. Cook the potatoes until 
tender, mash and fill the jars. 


These should have.been sterilized by 
placing in cold water and bringing it 
to boiling. Put on the rubbers and 
tops. Re-heat for three successive 
days boiling one and one-half hours 
as the solid pulp is hard to heat to 
boiling point thru and thru. It is not 
best to use jars holding more than a 
quart. Care should be taken to 
have good rubbers and close-fitting 
tops. 





Cans Sweet Potatoes for Spring Use. 
HE FRUIT season is about over, 
and as I emptied a jar of peaches 
the other day, I thought it a pity for 
the jar to set idle until next sum- 
mer. Some pretty, smooth, freshly 
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LOOK 


For This 
Name 

When You 
Buy a 
Stove or Range 


It is your guarantee of satisfaction. If 
you should not be completely satisfied, 
you get your money back , without ques- 





tion. No “ifs” or “ands” about it; you 
are to be the judge. Itis left to your fair- 
ness. Such care is taken in making goods 


on which we put our trade mark that we 
— them unconditionally to the 
user 


RICHMOND 


Stoves and Ranges 


are-made and sold on merit and are sold 
by progressive dealers in nearly every 
town. 


THIS SPLENDID STOVE 
known as the 
“Regal” is built on 








dug sweet potatoes were on the table | 


near me, and this thought occurred. 
“As you empty the jars of stuff to 
use out of season, why not fill them 
again with things that are in sea- 
son?”? So I peeled a large potato, 
cut it into thick long slices, brought 


| Send for FREE TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION of one 


it to a boil in water with a very little | 


salt added, filled and sealed the jar. 
Now, if I do this thru the early 
potato season, along next spring they 
will come in well to empty, 
off water, turn into a pan, add su- 
gar, butter and bake. Even if one is 
fortunate enough to have potatoes 
still in the bank, they are usually 
dry and insipid, and these will at 
least, be ready peeled and cooked. 
Now, 
me. Still I think it worth trying. 
Last year I had a pumpkin given 
me (my husband is not a farmer) 
for Thanksgiving. It was large, and 
I did not. need it all at once, and 1] 
canned what I did not use. Had 
pumpkin pies for Christmas, and still 
have one jar that seems to be keep- 
(Continued on page 26.) 






























the open Franklin 
Style and affords 
the delightful com- 
fort of an open fire 
in the room, which 
cannot be obtained 
otherwise except 
with a fireplace. 
As a ventilator this 
stove is excellent 
as it draws all foul 
air from the room. 
Burns coal, is ex- 
tremely economi- 
cal and heats the 
room thoroughly— 
you will be de- 
lighted with this 
: stove. 

Send for catalogues of cook stoves, 
ranges, and heaters. Also’ask for “Magic 
Cards’’—they will delight and please the 
little folks. 


RICHMOND STOVE CO. 


2510 East Main St. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 























drain | 


this is only an experiment with | 


| tisers. 





















MEW FEATHER BEDS ONLY $7.40 


For a limited time we offer full 36 Ib New Feather beds 
$7.40 each, New Feather Pillows $1.20 per pair, f.o b. 
factory, cash with order. All New 
Live Feathers, BestA.G. A. Ticking, 
Guaranteed as represented or money 
back, Prompt Shipment, Order toe 
day or write for order blanks, 
We give bank references, 


SOUTHERN FEATHER AND 
PILLOW 
Dept. G, GREENSBORO, N.C. 































BEATS: |} 
ELECTRIC o 
GASOLINE 
Powerful white 


b ght, 5 

on one nen kerosene, No odor oF Soins Bite 
wee on’t explod T 

tage of our_ big 
ONE BURNER 
Fits Your Old Lamp each locality to whom we 
can refer new customers. Ask for free offer and 
agents’ wholesale prices)s AGENTS WANTED. 

1 MANTLE LAMP CO. 612 Aladdin Bidg., Chicago 






















SCHOOL? 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, or Banking open 
more avenues to success than any other trainix 

Progressive Up Country. Efficient training is 
the best guarantee. Demand for graduates. 


CECIL’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Spartanburg, or Anderson, S. C., Box 23. 


WHY NOT READ THE BEST NEWSPAPER? _ 
The Springfield Republicanj— 


(MASSACHUSETTS) - 





Established 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


Daily (morning), $8; Sunday, $2; 
Weekly $1 a year. 

































month to The Weekly Republican. 








Pump All the Water You Want 









with an auto- |] ae 
foot of fall—no 
estimate, FREE. 


on farm or estate without engine 
troubles or expense, 
ic Raises 
_ \7 water 39 
A) feet foreach 
trouble or pumpin 
expense. Booklet. plans. 
Rife Engine Cc., 2130 Trinity Bldg., N. Y.& 











HERCULES ; 
ASTER BOAR D 


wN PLACE OF LATHS anb PLASTER . 
i Saves money in material, time and labor. ¢ 
Mm Made in sheets 32x36 inches. Easily nailed to 
the studs an is ready for omg or paint, 
75 per 100s . 
You can make money by advertis- 
ing what you have to sell in The 
Progressive Farmer. You can save 
money by buying from our adver- 













Will not aki warp or crac ‘ng Proof against 
FIRE, SOUND, VERMIN, HEAT and COLD, 
Write for sample and prices. 


THE HERCULES PLASTER BOARD CO., HAMPTON, VA, 





















“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
The Progressive Farmer Company 


(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
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E ARE glad to note that the North Carolina 
W State Board of Agriculture at its last session 
passed a resolution asking for a six-months term 
for every rural school in the State, and also a res- 
olution in favor of the Torrens system. 

HE MAN who has to make a living from a 

small piece of land, is the very man who 
should not stick to one or two crops. He needs to 
combine hogs, or poultry, or truck, or fruit with 
his staple crops. He will have a much better show 
with these crops than with corn and cotton. 





F YOU haven’t been getting your State Health 
3ulletins regularly, send a postal card right 
away to the Secretary of your State Board of 
Health and ask for them, and ask also for the 
Health Almanac for 1913, if your State issues one. 
These bulletins and almanacs are free, being paid 
for with public taxes, and as a taxpayer you 
should get the benefit of them. 


T WOULD be worth a great many thousands of 
| dollars to the South this year if every farmer 
heeded those two little articles on page 10--‘‘Fools 
Burn Leaves,’ and “Don’t Burn Cornstalks.’”’ It 
will be worth money to you, too, if you heed 
them. It is seldom, indeed, that anything which 
can be turned under or left on the land to decay 
should be burned. Fire in the fields helps make 
poor land. 


HE North Carolina Drainage Association had a 

good meeting in Raleigh week before last. 
Perhaps the most progressive step proposed was 
that of creating a department of drainage in the 
State Department of Agriculture. This ought to 
be done by all means, and we hope the matter will 
be arranged for. Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt was re- 
elected President, and Mr. Geo. Boyd, of Wilson, 
Secretary. 


AVE you noticed that the new farm papers that 

are trying to get patronage in the South, set 
out the very first thing to get articles from one 
or more old stand-by Progressive Farmer con- 
tributors, and always feature these articles by our 
Progressive Farmer correspondents? We appre- 
ciate the compliment our contemporaries pay us 
by doing this; but we wonder if a little more orig- 
inality on their part would be unbecoming? 


aie 





r 


HERE is no reed for the man with small capital 

and meager farm equipment to be discourag- 
ed. He will have to work hard, of course, and 
think hard, but the experience letters in this is- 
sue prove that the Southern farmer with grit and 
gumption can succeed. Really, it is a fine bunch 
of encouraging letters we have, and there are 
many more we couldn’t get in,—and, as usual, a 
humber that came after most of the paper was 
made up. 








INED up alongside the fence in a Tennessee 

farmer’s barnyard we saw the other day a 
binder, a hay loader, two mowing machines, a 
grain drill, with some cultivators and plows 
thrown in for good measure. It was a rainy day, 
too, and all these implements were getting a 
thoro soaking. If the farmer leaves them there 
all winter, the probabilities are that the depre- 
ciation in their value wiJl amount to enough to 
build a good implement shed, which would last 
for ten to twenty years. 





E HOPE many of our farmers are starting 

bank accounts now that that money for the 
year’s crops is coming in. A man is more likely 
to save his money if he has started putting his 
surplus in a bank; and it is a great convenience to 
be able to make payments by check. When you 
pay a bill with cash you may have no record of 
its payment; but a returned check with the 
payee’s endorsement on the back constitutes a 
good receipt. Not all farmers who have started 
bank accounts however, are as careful as they 


should be in 
ceived a 


writing checks. We have just re- 
check on subscription written in lead 
pencil. No check should ever be written in pencil. 
It must frequently pass through several hands 
before reaching the bank, and if written in pencil, 
it is easy for the amount to be raised. 

HE DIAGRAM on the first page of the issue of 

November 30, should have been entitled not 
“The Length of School Term in the Various 
States,’ but “‘The Length of Rural School Term 
in the Various States.’’ The city schools in the 
South have a term not much shorter than that of 
city schools in other sections of the country. It 
is in the rural districts that the bad showing is 
made; it is there that boys and girls are deprived 
of a fair chance in life by the failure of the State 
to provide adequate educational facilities. The 
Southern city schools are very good. We must 
make a fight now for the country boys and girls. 


Fifteen Cents for Rest of Cotton Crop. 


N ALABAMA banker sends us the following 

note: 

“Why not write a double-leaded edito- 
rial on ‘Make the Remnant Bring Fifteen 
Cents?’ ‘The $300,000,000 Crime’ editorial 

was great—the best one you ever published. 

Our bank will help all farmers to hold who 

wish to.” 

We are glad to see that the confidence in higher 
prices that we expressed in former editorials has 
been more than justified. We can now say with 
equal confidence that we believe that fifteen cents 
ought to be obtained for all the rest of the cotton 
crop. 

It is our definite conviction, in fact, that some- 
body else is going to get about fifteen cents for it. 
It all depends on 
the 


whether that somebody else is 


to be man who made the cotton or the man 


who sees the present opportunity to get it for less 
than it is worth. 





“Bully for the Stokes Commissioners ”: 
How About Yours? 


ERETOFORE most of our Southern counties 
have been very ready to vote tax money to 
support poorhouses and jails and criminal 

courts. But they have been mighty slow to vote 
to educate and protect their 
health, and so keep them out of poorhouses, and 





money the people 
in a large measure out of jails, for it is usually 
ignorant, untrained men, neglected by the com- 
munity, who are responsible for our criminal ex- 
penses. Fortunately, however, a change is now 
Progressive, wide-awake counties are 
beginning to give proper support to all forms of 
education—educating not only the young but the 
old as well; and everywhere there is steadily in- 
creasing interest in public health work. “Bully 
for the Commissioners!” said the Danbury (N. C.) 
Reporter, lately, referring to the action of its 
county authorities, and we are glad to give them 
the same hurrah of approval. Read the following 
statement, and then find out what your county is 
doing along similar lines: 


coming. 


“The action of the Stokes County Commis- 
sioners, last Monday, in appropriating $250 
for the eradication of hookworm disease in 
Stokes County, and $300 for the promotion 
of co-operative demonstration farming, will 
be almost unanimously commended and ap- 
plauded by our people. Hookworm is rav- 
aging at a fearful rate. The State physician 
who recently took up the work of combating 
the disease in Yadkin County, found 52 per 
cent of population examined afflicted with it 
in that county. Possibly the same condition 
may be met with in Stokes. 

“Now that an appropriation has been se- 
cured, the work of scientific farming, under 
the capable direction of Mr. I. G. Ross, will 
be further spread. The value in dollars and 
cents of co-operative demonstration farming 
cannot be overestimated. It 
to grow more than two ears 
one grew before.’’ 


teaches us how 
of corn where 


There is a movement now-to have these demon- 
stration agents take up better methods of 
marketing and business co-operation. The man 
who wakes up the people to better methods of 
farming will soon wake them up on these things 
also. 


also 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, — 
No Excuse for North Carolina and 
South Carolina. 


H, WELL,’’ some reader says, ‘Of course, 
North Carolina and South Carolina are giv- 
ing their country boys and girls a school 
term of only ninety-three and ninety-four days 
apiece, while some other States are giving 179 


and 180 days; but the explanation is that the oth- 
er States are so thickly populated. 
many people per square mile, and besides we have 
to support schools for two races.” 


We haven't so 


But this explanation will not do, brethren; it 
will not hold water. 

Of the fifteen States in the Union providing the 
longest school term of all-for their country boys 
157 days or are States 
which have a smaller population per square mile 
either ninety-three-day North 
ninety-four-day South Carolina. 
and Nebraska, 


and girls, more—nine 


than Carolina or 
Both California 
population per 
square mile of only 15, less than one-third that of 


with an average 
North Carolina or South Carolina, are giving their 
country boys and girls over 170-days school term, 
While North Carolina, with an average population 
per square mile three times as great, are giving 
only ninety-four days school term. 

In other words, our white population alone, to 
say nothing of the Negro population, is twice as 
great per square mile as the average population 
per square mile of either Nebraska or California 

—and yet we seek to excuse ouselves for giving 
our farm boys and girls not only a poorer chance 
than their children have, but a poorer chance than 
farm children get anywhere else in the whole 
American Union, with the single exception of New 
Mexico. 

And even New Mexico has the right to point 
the finger of scorn at us; for altho her population 
is only three per square mile, while the population 
of the Carolinas is fifteen times a great—45 per 
square mile for North Carolina and 49 for South 
Carolina—yet New Mexico furnishes her widely 
boys and girls a school term 
only four days shorter than that of the proud old 
original States of North and South Carolina. 

Or there is Washington with less than half as 
many people per square mile as either North or 
South Carolina, which nevertheless furnishes her 
country children 164 days against our ninety-four 
days. 


scattered country 


Moreover, Utah, with only one-fifth as many 
people per square mile as there are white people 
alone per square mile in the Carolinas, has a 157- 
rural term against our ninety-three 
we think ourselves so 


days—and 
much better, and so 
much better civilized than those ‘theathen’’ Mor- 
mons! 


yet 


No, brethren, there is no excuse for us. There 
is nothing to do except first to confess that we 
have sinned against our own flesh ard blood, and 
then proceed to bring forth fruits meets for re- 
pentance. 

We must all join together in demanding that 
the Legislature of neither North nor South Caro- 
lina shall adjourn next spring until it has made 
absolute and unqualified provision to furnish at 
least a six-months’ school term for every farm 
boy and girl in our States. 





A Thought for the Week. 


HE fatal taint of artificiality 
servable in the courtesies and refinements 
of urban social life. Individuality is sup- 

pressed and manners are constrained in the en- 
deavor to conform to the recognized standard. 
Frankness and simplicity of speech are the marks 
of the boor. We are ‘‘charmed’’ with the music 
which has tortured every nerve. We have been 
“longing for weeks’’ for the visit which we hoped 
would never be made. We are “so pleased” to 
meet the gentleman from whom we turn in dis- 
gust. We are ‘delighted’? to have been bored at 
receptions and teas. From our hysterical speech 
the old-time positive and comparative degrees in 
plain homespun are rigidly excluded; only the 
superlative appears in good society. No reserve 
of a moment, no grateful silence, no calm candor 
of emotions; but only raptures and ecstasies. O 
the weakness! O the pity!—Dr. W. L. Poteat. 
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«‘Peoples’s High Schools’’ Made Co-operation Possible. 
;REA’ JCCESS F AGRICULTURAL k 
GRRONLY TOA SPLENDID SYSTEM OF COMMON SCHOOLS AND COMPUL- 
SORY ATTENDANCE, BUT ALSO TO A UNIQUE SYSTEM OF HIGH SCHOOLS. 
By CLARENCE POE. 


CO-OPERATION IN DENMARK DUE 














Hk farmers rule the roost in Denmark,” Mr. 
Mourad said to me as we talked together in 
Copenhagen. “It. 18 HOt a lawyer-bossed 

country such as you have’ in America, where meee 
yers outnumber all other classes in Congress, me 
the Legislatures, and in the party councils. Mr. 
Monrad had lived in America several years, and 
knew what he was talking about. “Tn our Rigs- 
dag or Congress,” he continued, “the farmer mem- 
bers have an absolute majority.” 

The explanation of all these things is not far to 
seek. If three things—Ownership, Education, and 
Co-operation—explain the Danish farmer's pros- 
perity, two things—Edueation and Organization - 
explain his political power. Organization alone 
will not do the trick. You might organize 10,000 
men in your country tomorrow into an army, but 
if they had not been “educated” for their work— 
that is, if they had not been trained to shoot and 
to march and to maneuver—they would go to 
pieces in a minute before a thoroly organized and 
disciplined—that is to say, thoroly ‘‘educated’’— 
German battalion. So our farmers, no matter how 
well organized, will fail, in great measure, unless 


they are educated, unless they read and study and _ 


plan as wisely as the great body of the educated 
and organized forces with which in a democracy, 
they must always contend. 

The Sign and Password ot Danish Success. 

Let me give my readers here the sign and pass- 
word of the Danish farmer’s success. I found the 
sign at the first farmers’ school I visited in Den- 
mark—the Karehave “Husmandskole,” near Ring- 
sted. It is the emblem of this school to which so 
many farmers come for short courses and might 
well be the emblem of many a similar institution 
in America—an owl and a spade united—the owl 
representing knowledge, the spade representing 
labor. “It means ‘Wisdom and Work,’ ” 
(“Visdom oz Arbeida’’) we were told, and 
our entire party agreed that it might well 
be taken as the emblem of the new Den- 
mark. And it is, indeed, because the 
Danish farmer has combined Wisdom and 
Work, Learning and Labor, Education 
and Energy— it is for this reason that he 
rules his Kingdom and divides to every 
man the fruit of his labors. While, of 
course, it is to the splendid system of 
compulsory public school education that 
we must look for the secret of the Danish 
farmer’s intellectual progressiveness, the 
Karehave School itself is about as good an illustra- 
tion as one could wish for to emphasize the gen- 
eral thirst for knowledge. ‘‘Husmandskole”’ it is 
called, or ‘“‘Housemen’s School,”—housemen being 
the Danish word for small farmer. No one under 
eighteen is admitted, and the instruction the boys 
and men receive is agricultural in character, while 
that for the girls and women looks to helping them 
in cooking, housework, poultry keeping, garden- 
ing, etc. As a matter of fact, let me remark, by 
the way, no Danish young woman, no matter how 
rich, would think she was treating her husband 
right if she took charge of a home without know- 
ing how to cook and look after general house- 
keeping in an intelligent manner. At the royal 
court, Minister Egan says, you may sometime take 
notice of the temporary absence of some beautiful 
young woman who has figured in social functions. 
“And where is your daughter? I have not seen 
her lately,’”’ you may remark to her father. “Oh, 
she is engaged to be married,’ will be the reply, 
“and has gone to such-and-such a place for a few 
months for training in housekeeping.”’ 





A Five-Months’ Agricultural Course. 

But this is what Tom Sawyer would call a 
“diversion.’”? We were discussing the courses at 
the Karehave Husmandskole—the agricultural 
course, which is chiefly patronized by the men, 
from October to May, I believe, and the domestic 
science department, which is more popular from 
May to Octeber. One secret of the success of this 
school is that its courses last only from five to 
eight months. In my opinion, it is a pity that our 
agricultural colleges in America do not provide 
more such courses. Whether it ought to be so or 
not, the fact remains that very, very few boys who 
are going to be farmers will ever take a four-year 
course at an agricultural college, and a very in- 
considerable number a two-year course. If some 
sort of six-months’ course could be worked out, 
however, say from October 15 to April 15, I have 
a conviction that it would eventually help thou- 
Sands and thousands of farmer boys who under 
present ciremstances will never see inside a col- 
lege building. 

Old Man Past Seventy Still Thirsty for Knowledge. 
Karehave’s greatest service to the farmers of 


Denmark, however, is doubtless rendered thru its 
“short courses’’—eleven-day courses in such sub- 
jects as dairying, stock feeding, poultry raising, 
special crops, etc.—eighteen of these courses being 
given each year, one beginning the first Tuesday 
and another beginning the third Tuesday, in nine 
months of the twelve. It was inspiring to see the 
grown men and women who had come for these 
courses, when I visited the school; middle-aged 
farmers, smoking their crooked pipes, walked 
across the campus in company with their gray- 
haired wives who had come to find out how science 
could help them in their work. ‘‘Frequently the 
husband comes first and takes the agricultural 
course,’”’ I was told, ‘‘and is so much pleased that 
he has his wife come, or perhaps comes back with 
her. Or perhaps the good woman is smarter than 
her husband, in which case, she is not rarely the 
first one to find out the helpfulness of the school.” 
Aged men and women, such as could seldom think 
of such a thing in America, renew their youth and 
refresh their minds with new-found knowledge at 
Karehave. ‘I believe you have had one student 
seventy-two years old,’”’ Editor Christensen said to 
Mr. Nielsen, of Karehave, as we talked together. 
“No, we have done better than that,’’ Mr. Nielsen 
replied. ‘‘We have had one pupil enrolled who 
was seventy-six, and at one time we had two pu- 
pils past seventy years old!’ Perhaps, just as 
Denmark is said to have ‘‘the microbe of co-oper- 
ation,” it also has some microbe that keeps men 
always eager to learn more. At any rate, when I 
called by the American Embassy in Copenhagen 
the day I sailed, to tell Dr. Egan good-bye, I found 
him assiduously engaged in a French lesson— 
and he is sixty-four! 


Counties Help Worthy Students. 


Eleven dollars a month, I was informed, covers 
the cost of board and tuition at Karehave, but the 
students who stay thru the entire session usually 
receive help from the county or the State. Sup- 
pose the son of a “‘houseman,”’ or small farmer, 
wishes to take the agricultural course, but lacks 
funds. If he is worthy and promising, application 
is made to the County Council, or Board of County 
Commissioners, who may agree to defray part of 
his expenses, and the National Government thru 
the Royal Danish Agricultural Society may also 
give him some aid. But the theory in all such 
grants is that the individual must do all he can 
for himself and not lean on the Government in 
any case where he is able to stand alone. Mr. 
Monrad was very severe in his criticism of Ameri- 
can Legislatures, which too often either neglect a 
good cause entirely, or wait until political pres- 
sure is brought to bear and then vote money reck- 
lessly without requiring the recipient to do his 
part. ‘The plan is to help only those who help 
themselves,” he declared. ‘‘When I was in dairy 
work in America I often found a State Dairy Asso- 
ciation, for example, asking a State Legislature 
for an outright gift of $2,000 a year. I always 
said this principle was wrong. The Legislature 
in such case might well offer to duplicate each 
dollar the Association would raise itself, and the 
association would then amount to something, 
whereas, to support it entirely would be just as 
ruinous as it is to support a hoy without making 
him work for himself.’’ Karehave, for example, 
gets some help from the State, but no coddling. 
Its founder, Mr. Nielsen Klodskar, if I am cor- 
rectly informed, received no aid until he had 
demonstrated what sort of school he could make. 
Then the Government made him a loan, and it 
now makes a small annual appropriation—only 
$810, I believe; just enough to make the differ- 
ence between profit and loss, with economy and 
skilful management. 


Greatest of All Are ‘“‘the People’s High Schools.” 


But what Danish educators chiefly boast of is 
their system of ‘‘people’s high schools,’”’ attended 
by thousands and thousands of young men and 
women, from eighteen to twenty-five years old. 
These schools differ a great deal from our Ameri- 
can high schools, which, as a Dane said to me, 
too often aim only at preparing a boy or girl for 
college or the university, whereas, the Danish 
popular, or people’s, high schools aim at prepar- 
ing for life, industry, and citizenship. 

So far as I know, there is nothing anywhere 
else in the world quite like these ‘People’s High 
Schools,’ and they deserve the careful study of 
all our people who are interested in the improve- 
ment of country life. In Denmark these people’s 
high schools are the true ‘“‘social centers,’’ which 
should form the heart of every country neighbor- 
hood, and they no doubt account largely both for 
(Continued on page 27.) 








“What’s The News? ”’ 




















Matters of Current Interest. 

N ARMISTICE has been signed by Turkey, 
Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro, and hos- 
tilities have ceased for the time, with the 

armies still in the field. Greece refused to become 
a party to the armistice, but will take part in the 
peace negotiations. There are many vexing prob- 
lems to settle—probliems involving the great Pow- 
ers of Europe, as well as the nations engaged in 
the war—but it is believed that all danger of a 
general embroilment of Europe has passed by and 
that terms of peace will be worked out without 
serious difficulty. The big problem seems to be 
the disposal Albania, in which an independent 
government has been set up, and which Servia 
hopes to annex. Brief as the war has been, it has 
been fierce and destructive; cholera and starva- 
tion adding thousands of victims to those killed 
in battle. 





We, as a people, have no greater failing than 
our lack of respect for the laws we have ourselves 
made and to which we look for our protection. 
It is safe to say that in no other civilized country, 
could be found a State whose Chief Executive 
would openiy declare his contempt for the Consti- 
tution and the laws he had sworn to enforce, as 
did Governor Blease, of South Carolina, at the 
Governor’s Conference last week. We are taking 
no part in factional politics in South Carolina or 
any other State; but as long as men elected to 
high position flout the laws of the land, it is 
idle to hope that the youth of the country will 
grow up into law-abiding citizens, or that the life 
of men and the honor of women will be secure. 
There is no greater menace to American liberty 
than the mob spirit 

In the recent campaign Geo. W. Perkins con- 
tributed $262,500 to aid the nomination and elee- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt; Frank A. Munsey, $229,- 
250; Dan R. Hanna, $177,000, and Wm. Flinn, 
$144,000. The largest single contribution to 
Woodrow Wilson’s fund was $10,000. Mr. Thomas 
R. Ryan who has heretofore contributed so liber- 
ally to aid candidates who might do the bidding 
of the trusts, found no favor with Mr. Wilson 
despite the urging of Col. Henry Watterson. 

* * * 

The feature of the times now is the struggle 
for official appointments. We have just heard of 
one small town where there are twenty-seven ap- 
plicants for the postoffice, while another man has 
just moved in to establish his citizenship so as to 
become the twenty-eighth. It will be a bad day for 
the country and a bad day for the Democratic 
Party if its leaders get the idea that the election 
was for the purpose of giving certain men the 
spoils of office and not of bringing about certain 
great reforms. 

* % * 

A reader has writtén us for a verification of the 
statement we-recently quoted from Attorney-Gen- 
eral Dawson as to the results of prohibition in 
Kansas. We have written him for a verification 
of his statement, and will publish his reply. Mean- 
while, we may note that the latest returns from 
the election in West Virginia indicate an even 
greater dry majority than was first claimed. Only 
two counties in the State went wet, while fifty- 
three gave a majority for State-wide prohibition. 

x oe OR 

Representatives of about one hundred leading 
furniture manufacturers in the Southern, New 
England, and Western States met in High Point, 
N. C., lately, and agreed to advance furniture 
prices ten percent. And yet the press report goes 
on to say: “It was distinctly stated that nothing 
in the nature of a combine or trade agreement 
was formed.’ How to devise legislation that will 
affect informal conferences like this is a big prob- 
lem in the protecting of the people. 


The income tax law will probably be in effect 
before many months. Thirty-four States have 
ratified the proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and only four have re- 
jected it. The approval of two more States will 
make it effective. Another amendment providing 
for the direct election of United States Senators 
by the people is also being pressed at this time, 
and it is thought likely that it will be in force by 
the next Congressional election in 1914. 

Congress is again in session. Little is expected 
to be accomplished beyond the passing of the ap- 
propriation bills. Notable recommendations in 
President Taft’s message are for citizenship for 
the Porto Ricans, a reorganization of the army, 
and the adoption of the Monetary Commission’s 
plan of currency reform. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








DAIRY WISDOM FROM DENMARK. 


The Kind of Cows the Danes Keep, 


and How They Care for 


Their Milk. 


Kun god Maelk giver fint 
Til god Maelk rodres. 
1) Friske og sunde 


Smor. 


( Foderstofter. 
(2) Rene Koer og rene Stalde, 

(3) Godt rensede og rustfri Spande., 
(4) 


God Afkoling og Opbevaring af 
Maslken. 
Spandene renses bodst ved forst at 
skruppes i lunkent Vand og derefter 
indsmores med et Lag laesket Kalk der 


efter at Kvarters Forlob skruppes af, 
og Spanden skylles med koghedt Vand. 
Vil man ikke anvendo Kalk, maa 
Spanden forst skruppes i lunket Vand 
og derefter skruppes i kogende Soda 
vand og til Slutning skylles i koghedt 
Vand. Spandene maa atzolut ikke skylles 


i koldt Vand sidst, da de derved lerrer 
sent og ruster burtig. Maelken maa 
opbevares i fri Luft, saafromt det ikke 
fryser haardt, i saa Tilfaelde ambringes 
den ien Lo om Natten, Kelevandet maa 
staa ligesaa hejt uden on Spanden, som 
Maclken i Spanden., 

Kolevandet maa 
Gang. 


skiftes mindst saa 


Only Good Milk Makes Fine Butter. 


To make good milk requires: 


(1) Fresh and dry fodder. 

(2) Clean cows and stalls. 

(3) Clean and rust-free milk buckets 
and cans. 


(4) Clean and careful handling of 
the milk. 

The cans are best cleaned by wash- 
ing them in lukewarm water and then 
applying lime. Then wash the lime 
away with boiling water. If you do 
not use lime, first scrub the can with 
lukewarm water and then wash in boil- 
ing water which has soda in it. The 


can absolutely must never be washed in 
cold water last. The milk vessels must 
be kept where the air is fresh. If it 
is not very cold, the milk must be put 
in a cooling house, and the water which 
is used for cooling milk must be as 
deep outside the cans as the milk 
inside the cans. 

Cooling water 


must be 
least once a day. 


changed at 





HE above is a Danish copy and 

an English translation of a slip 
which is wrapped around every 
pound of butter sent back to all 
farmer members of the Kildevang 
Co-operative Creamery, as was de- 
scribed in our article on Denmark 
last week. The unusual care and 
cleanliness exercised account in large 


of the Copenhagen Milk Supply Com- 
pany are given herewith, and com- 
mended to our American dairymen: 
“Before stabling the cows in 
the autumn, the tails, hind-quar- 
ters, and udders must be shorn. 
“Milk from recently calved 
cows may not be supplied dur- 














THE KIND OF COWS TH EY HAVE 


measure for the high prices received 
for Danish butter, and the fact that 
cow-testing associations have weeded 
out the unprofitable cows also ac- 
counts largely for the good profits 
obtained. A photograph of a fine 
herd of Danish cows is reproduced 
herewith. ° 

An Irish expert, Mr. T. M. McClus- 
key, whose report we may print next 
week, rightly says that one of the 
most impressive things in Danish 
dairying is that ‘“‘every farmer, 
whether with one cow or three hun- 
dred, makes provision for cooling his 
milk. On the small farms, imme- 
diately the milk is drawn from the 
cow, the milk can is immersed in 
cold water, and on the large farms, 
suitable coolers are used.” An in- 
genious milking pail is that required 
by the Copenhagen Company for 
those who supply milk for infants. 
There is a little separate compart- 
ment in the bottom of the bucket in 
which ice and salt are placed, and 
this cools the milk as quickly as it 
comes from the udder of the cow. 

Milking machines have been used 
to some extent in Denmark, but none 
seem to have given complete satis- 
faction. 

One curious custom which obtains 
largely is that of milking cows three 
times a day. Mr. Jorgensen, of the 
Lyngly experiment farm, told the 
writer, however, the results of a 
careful series of Government experi- 
ments have just been announced, and 
these indicate that while the extra 
midday milking does result in a 
slightly increased total production, 
the gain is not enough to justify the 
effort. Moreover, cows milked three 
times a day do not keep up as well 
as cows milked only twice. 

As bearing upon the question of 
cleanliness, some official regulations 








IN DENMARK. 


ing the first fortnight after they 
come into milk. The society re- 
fuses to take the milk of sick 
cows, or of cows which do not 
give more than a maximum of 
six liters a day. 

“The milkers, during the milk- 
ing, must wear a special dress, 
and be provided with a towel to 
use when they need to wash 
their hands. 

‘“‘Milk must, at every season of 
the year, be passed thru a refrig- 
erating apparatus, which lowers 
its temperature to 41 degrees F. 
It must be kept at this temper- 
ature until it leaves the farm. 

Cows certified by the veteri- 
nary to be tuberculous must be 
immediately separated from the 
herd and sold, or killed as soon 
as possible. 

“All beasts bred for milkers 
since 1896 must have been sub- 
jected to the tuberculin test. 
Also the injections must be re- 
peated at least once a year in 
the case of animals that have 
not reacted to the test.” 





FEEDING THE HOGS THIS WINTER 


Cheap Rations Available For South- 
ern Farmers. 

S THIS pure-bred pig, which every 

Progressive Farmer reader should 
own, and his offspring, going to be 
fed corn or corn and some other 
purchased feed like shorts or tank- 
age? If they are, we can predict 
right now that the owner will soon 
be numbered among those who be- 
lieve that it pays a cotton farmer bet- 
ter to buy meat than to raise it. 

When the man who raises the corn, 
and the dealers, get their profit out 
of it and the railroad company gets 


its freight charges, it is a certainty 
that such corn is going to be too 
high-priced to feed to hogs as an ex- 
clusive ration. ‘But,’’ say our hog- 
raising enthusiasts, ‘“‘we intend to 
raise the corn, or have raised it.’ 
That makes no difference. The South 
consumes*more corn than she raises, 
hence the price of corn in the South 
has the profits of the Northern grow- 
er, and those of the dealers, and the 
transportation charges added to it, 
and will sell for the same high price 
that Northern corn brings on our 
markets. 

It is all right to argue the wisdom 
of feeding all the feeds raised on the 
farm, but the fertilizer value of a 
ton of corn (nearly 36 bushels) is 
only about $7, and if one-half of this 
fertilizer value is saved in the ma- 
nure that is only about 10 cents a 
bushel. But as a matter of fact, 
corn usually sells from 20 cents to 
30 cents a bushel higher in the South 
than in the North, therefore, the 
Northern hog raiser has that advant- 
age over the Southern hog man, when 
both feed corn. This is too great a 
handicap to the Southern hog rais- 
er, and if you intend to depend on 
corn chiefly to feed the hogs, take 
our advice and sell the corn and buy 
your meat. But—what feeds are the 
hogs to be wintered on? 

Corn is our only grain, and hogs 
must have some grain to make sat- 
isfactory growth during the winter. 

Most of us know that peanuts and 
soy beans make good and cheap feed 
for hogs, when the hogs harvest 
them. It costs to harvest these 
crops, but when the value of the 
vines, and the beneficial results to 
the land (if the manure is returned) 
in growing these crops, and their 
high value when fed in connection 
with from one-fourth to one-half a 
ration of corn are considered, why 
can we not have peanuts and sov 
beans for the winter feeding of the 
hogs? 

Of course, when the weather will 
permit of grazing, this should be 
available, and then less grain feed 
will be necessary; but at all times 
it will pay to feed a mixture of soy 
beans and corn as a part of the hog 
ration. The soy beans need not be 
threshed, if hay is abundant and 
some waste is permissible, for the 
hogs will eat some of the straw and 
all the beans if given the whole 
plant. Sows and pigs over five 
months old can be wintered at a low 
cost if furnished green oats or rape 
for grazing, soy bean hay, including 
the beans, and a very small amount 
of corn. If the green grazing can 
not be ‘provided, then silage or some 
root crop like sweet potatoes may 
be used. 

“But,” says someone, ‘‘soy beans, 
sweet potatoes and peanuts when 
harvested and stored are also too ex- 
pensive to feed to hogs.” 

Yes, if only one of these form the 
entire ration for the hogs; but if 
these be combined with corn and 
fertilizer and feeding value consider- 
ed, they may be profitably fed to 
hogs at present prices. But there is 
reason at this point, and if the. hogs 
are to be kept entirely for any con- 
siderable length of time in summer 
or winter, on harvested feeds, the 
profit will be small or will fail en- 
tirely. The hog must harvest his 
own feed as far as possible. 

Is this the line along which 
have tried to raise hogs? 

It certainly is not, and there is no 
better time than right now, while 
planning the crops for next year, to 
provide a reasonable and business- 
like method for raising and feeding 
the hogs. 


we 





The cow is the individual unit with which 
the dairyman has to deal, and it is impossi- 
ble to treat the whole herd as a mass and 
expect to get satisfactory results. This 
means that individual records must be kept. 
The dairyman must know the intake and 
output of each cow in order to ascertain 
whether they are being fed at a profit or 
less. If every dairyman would attempt to 
keep such records he would be astonished 
to learn that some of his cows were paying 
two, three or ten times as much profit per 
year as other cows in the herd kept at 
practically the same expense.—Milton P. 
Jarnagin, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


WHEN YOU COME TO WEAN 
THE CALF. 


Don’t Expect Him to Change From 
Milk to Dry Feed All at Once, 


Pypori-g are getting so they are 
worth while nowadays, and it be- 
hooves us to make them the best 
quality that their breeding will per- 
mit of doing. 

They have been living on the fat 
of the land during the past three or 
four months. Have you ever po. 
ticed a fine big calf just after he hag 
finished a meal off his mother’s milk 
standing there, his legs spread wids 
apart, his tongue sticking out of his 
mouth about an inch, his face all ecoy- 
ered with milk? If he isn’t the pic- 
ture of. perfect contentment, where 
would you go to find contentment? 
And, too, he has had other goog 
things. Perhaps he had learned to 
take a nip of the juicy rye and crim- 
son clover before the herd went on 
the regular summer pasture. Then 
there were the lespedeza, the Ber- 
muda, the redtop, the white clover, 
orchard grass, and bluegrass; all 
those luscious Southern pasture 
plants that Bill has been keeping in 
touch with all summer. 

But now it is weaning time, and all 
is changed. Bill hasn’t learned 
hardship but he learns it now; for 
the herd is brought to the barn lot, 
Bill, with his mates, goes into a dry 
lot, where not a blade of grass can 
be found. Perhaps there is a tub of 
water off in one corner of the lot. 
That is a thing of terror to poor 
Bili. This, and a rack in which are 
a few armsfull of shucks is what 
Bill has come to after his summer 
of luscious green things. He stands. 
around in a half stupor—thinking 
perhaps that this turn is only a 
dream—until night closes down. All 
at once is heard a faint lowing from 
the back pasture. Bill—mute un- 
til now—comes to a realization of 
what he has been deprived of and his 
terror-stricken, outraged calfhood 
enters protest in a heart-broken ans- 
wering call that is repeated all the 
night thru. Morning finds him 
gaunt, his face the picture of des- 
pair, not much such a calf as when 
he stood contemplating the meal he 
had just finished in the pasture. Of 
course, he will recover from this 
strenuous weaning ordeal and start 
growing again after a month or two, 
if given abundant dry feed of good 
quality, but he will never make the 
fine animal he would have made, had 
his weaning and _ feeding been 
handled a little differently, and his 
final cost per pound will be actually 
greater than it would have been had 
his early good living been kept up un- 
til in his year-old form he could go 
on grass again. 

Milk is a wonderful feed for young 
animals of all kinds, and when they 
arrive at the age where it is neces- 
sary to substitute other more solid 
foods, the change should be most 
gradual. I know well that it re- 
quires time to fool with calves, but 
not such a great amount of time, af- 
ter all, when figured in hours and 
minutes. 

We are preparing to wean some 
young stuff at this time, and I have 
ascertained by the watch that only 

15 minutes per day-is required to 
bring the calves and their dams from 
the near-by pasture, cut the calves 
out very quietly and turn them into 
the box stall, where the shelled corn, 





shipstuff, cottonseed meal and soy 
bean hay is awaiting them. They 
are handled in this way for about 


two weeks, until they all have form 
the grain-eating habit. Then, t} 
are turned with their mothers ouniy 
long enough for them to extract 
their warm lunch twice per day, and 
after a week of this only once per 
day for a week. Their grain appe- 
tite has by this time about mastered 
their milk appetite, and there is sel- 
dom little protest when the cows are 
driven as far from the barn as pos- 
sible, and the calves know. their 
(Continued on page 19.) 
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“GET A PURE-BRED PIG.”’ bcsePure-bred CATTLE, HORSES, and SHEEP. 











PERCHERON 


AND BELGIAN HORSES. 


All stock guaranteed to be as re- 
presented. We are importers of 
this breed and our herd is the finest 
in the country. Write for prices and 
terms. We are also breeders of fine 
Trotting and Pacing horses. 


CHARLES A. BAXTER 


Post Office Box 604 - Indianapolis, Indiana. 


HOME OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 


The farm that sup- 
plies the South with 
Kentucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses. 
Terms and prices 
such as competitors 
cannot meet. Allages 
and sexes constantly 
on hand for sale. 

Write at once for 
literature, testimo- 
nials and_ price list. 
None but the best will 
satisfy— Kentucky 
produces the best. 



































Gienworth 

Stock 
Farm, 

\ . ALLEN S. EDELEN, 
\ Order eae poh from this farm. 4 a e two or thr ad large profits. Owner, 

e guarantee every representation and give life insurance po icies. ms 
The Senne you want is here. Our terms are easy. BURGIN, KENTUCKY 
_ 


—— 
JERSEYS e Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, ist prize Nat'l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 

e Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; headed 1st prize herd at 3 shows; a& 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s Eminent; Eminent of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of imported and American-bred cows. 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
pails. We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. Calves out of 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-Ib., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


satisfaction. 
BERKSHIRES e Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 
e Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


Sows of 
We ship what we sell. 


Columbia, S. C. 








_S 





BERKSHIRES. BERKSHIRES. 


SELWYN FARMS | Berkshire Pigs— 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





Bred under the supervision of an ex- 
pert from the United States Department 





of Agriculture. Every litter is closely 
culled, nothing but the choicest being 
reserved for breeding purposes. 75 pigs 


and bred gilts for sale at farmers’ prices. 
ALEX. D. HUDSON, - Newberry, S. C. 


KIMBALL FARM 


OXFORD, N. C. 
Is offering for fall delivery a superbly 
bred lot of Berkshire Pigs that represent 
the very best blood of the breed. Also 
Duroc-Jersey pigs of the finest type and 
breeding Prices, $10 each, either kind, 
eight weeks old. Prices on bred gilts 
and young service boars on application. 




















Lee’s Premier EA. cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $15 
Keystone Aeron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
oar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 














BERKSHIRES 


Large and fancy. Satisfaction guaranteed. Fine sows 
$45 to $60. Address 


HORACE M. VISE, Shop Spring, Tenn. 
CLIFTON BERKSHIRES ARE THE KIND. 
Get started. right 
with a pair of pigs 
Address 
FOWLER 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


DUROC BRED 
GILTS and SOWS 


of the highest quality and breeding from 
such families as Col. Ohio Chief, Cherry 
King’s Crimson Wonder, Again, Good E 











Cc. W. Marietta, Georgia. 














Berkshires on Approval 


Our Berkshires have given such thorough satis- 
faction, that we are willing to have them stand en- 
tirely on their merits, and let you be the judge. 

All our breeding stock are splendid individuals and 
are almost entirely of the great Masterpiece, Pre- 





mier, Longfellow and Baron Duke 60th blood. Nuff Again. Service boars, and pigs of 
There are no better in the State. all ages. Write for prices. 
We can ship you at once, subject to examination L. M. WHITAKER & = OMPANY, 


and approval, choice pigs, bred sows and service 


oars. Isn’t this fair? Fayetteville, Tenn. zR. EF. D. No. 1. 


| Tamvworths. 








Write today for price and description. 
This ad. will not appear next week. 


D. E. EARHART, 


Bristow, Va. 


HIGH-CLASS 
Duroc-Jersey Hogs 


Bred and for sale. Combining the 
blood lines of the best. Pigs and 
Bred Sows ready to ship. 
D. L. FARRIOR, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, 




















SHOW TYPE BERKSHIRES 
Katonahs Sambo, our famous herd boar with his sons 
and d aughter: s were shown in the recent South Carolina 

State Fair in nine classes winning seven firsts, two 
Seconds. Sambo was tirst aged boar State. open and 











Championship classes, this being his third successive 

year of show ring victorie s. Our herd have been con. 

Sistent winners for three years in competition with the 

Strongest herds of the Carolinas. All our brood sows 

are winners or producers of winners. Buy froma he rd 

that has Prov en its excellence in public competition, 
rices reasons es 











REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 
Bred sows and pigs for sale. Our 
pigs are thrifty and nice. Address 


L.L. MILLER 
Mocksville, N. C. 





RIDGEWAY'CLUB 
F.H. BEALL, Supt., 


Ridgeway, S. C. | Route 2, 


25 ia TE 1G HE tGISTERE TROCS 
Quality Berkshires 2,2%sc-bred Pigs, | STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 
Bred from prize stock. Fine hs wae tae Kk er old. | Can furnish pigs not akin; service boars 
cK eads. cks, hams | sOW : “ae September far- 

and length, Just the kind you want. | and antes — foe iad and September 


Let us k P | row. 5 cs 
What you want, FOX BROS., Sevierville, Tenn, | R. W. WATSON, - 





Forest Depot, Va. 








DUROCS—Young sows, bred or open. S¢ rvice 


BERKSHIRES Bred sows, gilts, service boars | Pigs, all ages. Unsurpassed in color, 


Prices, and pigs. As k for pedigree and form and style. Bred right. Priced right. 
R. P. STEINHEIMER, Brooks, Ga. | B. A. Whitaker, Bell Buckle, Tenn, 


boars. 





Hazeibrook Farm Duroc Jerseys. 


70 fine pigs, two to three months old, Sired by ‘Gold 
Bond Again,’’ and a son of the famous boar. 

Eight splendid brood sows, 17 months old. All stock 
eligible for registration. Never had Cholerain my herd. 


Write for prices. 
FRANK C. MORRIS, 
Trevilians, Va. 


MONTROSE FARM REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 

Unsurpassed breeding. Mature sows and gilts 
bred for spring farrow. Young service boars. 
Beautiful two to three months pigs, pairs and 
trios not akin Prices reasonable. 
JOHN F. T. ANDERSON, 


Bred Gilts and Service Boars 
Duroc at Special Prices. 
Most popular blood lines known to the breed. 
Fifteen years breeders of Durocs, 
L, M. WHITAKER & CO., 
R. F. D. 1, Fayetteville, Tenn. 


Bargains in Registered Durocs 


Serviceable boars, choice gilts, also pigs, any 
age, mated not akin Good colors, good indi- 
viduals, best breeding. 


CLAUDE JENKINS, Shelbyville, Tenn. 
S, C. HERD OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE. 


Sows, service boars, and pigs. Pairs and 
he notakin. From Ohio and S. C,. State 
Fair aE ie E RIBBON) prize winners. 
rite for wants and prices. 


WALKER T. GREEN, SHILOH, S. C. 





Poindexter, Va. 














TAMWORTHS. 


See Our Tamworths 


At Memphis, Birmingham and Georgia 
State Fairs. They are the finest herd 
ever shown at the fairs. At New York 
State Fair, with hot competition, we 
won on boars first and second age class, 








senior yearling first, under a year and 
under six months third and _= second. 
Sows age, first and second, junior yearl- 
ing first and second, under a year first 
and third, under six months first and 
second. Age herd first and third. Cham- 
pion boar and sow. Stock for sale. 


ARCADIA FARM, - COLUMBUS, GA, 














PIGS, both male and 
female, for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 

D. J. LYBROOK, Manager, 


R.F. D. i, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





MULEFOOTS 





THE VIRGINIA HERD MULEFOOT HOGS 

If you gfcing to put 
hogs, buy st. 

The pure-bred Mulefoots are 
greater vitality—mature 
cost iess to raise. 

Our offering is the best that can be had. 
Largest herd in the South. All stock reg- 
istered. Pairs no akin, 

OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, 
Cluster Springs, Halifax County, Virginia. 


POLAND CHINAS. 


978-Pound —— 
Mammoth Black Hog 


Largest hog ever dressed in 
North Carolina. We origi- 
nated this hog. Have near 
200 fine pigs on hand. Or- 
der before picked over. 
Price, 8 to 10 Cocke old, $10° 
each—$15 per pair. Males 
and gilts, 4 to 5 months old, 
$12 to $15 each. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 


Greensboro, N. C. 


your money in 





earlier and 

















POLAND CHINAS AND 
HEREFORD CATTLE 


Write me your wants. Ican please you in most 
anything, from a fall pig up toa sowand pigs, or a 
fine herd boar. Over one hundred head to select 
from. These hogs are of the best breeding that 
can befound. They have been winners everywhere 
shown. 

Also Hereford cows with calves at foot and heifers 
from six months to two years old. 


R. H. LILE, Clarkson, Ky. 





hardicer— | 











“GET A PURE-BRED PIG” AND A 
“SMILE THAT, WON’T RUB OFF” 


POLAND CHINAS 


Bred right, fed right and priced right. Thickset Banker 
and The Guardian 2nd, prize-winners and champions 
head this herd. The hz andsomest, largest and smoothest 
boars in the Sovth. Pigs eithersex, not related. Herd 
boars and a few bred giits, priced so any farmer can buy 
them, and a square deal for every man, 

L. C. FAUST, New Market, Tenn. 

Vice-Pres, Nat. P: C. Record for Tenn. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 
WAINRIGHT LEA, - - . Brooksville, Ky. 








TALLEY’S BIG KIND POLAND CHINAS 
Bread Sows, Gilts and Pigs For Sale. 
Pedigrees furnished. 
teed. You see these 

for them 


J. H. TALLEY & SON, -_ Luray, Tenn. 





Satisfaction guaran- | 
hogs before you pay | 


(17) 
POLAND CHINAS. 


BIG POLAND CHINA HOGS. 


The kind that are big and win. The herd that com- 
bines quality and size. For sale: Spring pigs, Summer 
pigs, Fall pigs, boars ready for service, and bred gilts. 
These hogs are sired by 800 lb to 1000 lb boars, and out of 
sows that wiegh from 600 Ibs to 850 lbs each, and cost 
me from $100 to $250 each—bought from the best herds 
in the North. Isell my stock cheap and guarantee sat- 
isfaction or return your money. Write me what you 
want and mention this paper. 


E. S. WRIGHT, SYKES, TENNESSEE. 


Georgia Herd Poland Chinas 


“Get a pure-bred pig’’ as “The Progressive 
Farmer” advises. I have them of the best breed- 
ing 2to 6 months old, out of 400 lb. registered 
sows, and sired by noted boars. Choice bred sows 
at $50 to $75. Satisfaction to all. 


G. L. TRIMBLE, Aaairsvine, Ga. 


Large Type Poland Merino Goats. 
China Hogs. 


1301 











eh Ag 


Dl ry bore 
WALDRIP a Stocu FAR 
J. R. W., Mgr. F. D. 1, CALHOUN, 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Poland Chinas for Sale. Service boars, bred sows 
and gilts and pigs of either sex, best of breeding and 
quality. Everything registered and guaranteed to 
please. W. J. OWEN & SONS, R 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 


CHESTER WHITES. 



























— One Best 


We a profits breeding and feed- 
ing scrub hogs? ae of our O.1.C 
hogs weighed 2806 lbs. » 
We are headquarters for 
breeders. Will send sample 

pair of our famous 


0.1.C. HOGS = ~ 


on time and give agency to first applicant. 
are or 





most 
an th hbred swine in the 
world and hold the unparalleled record of 
having been establi 47 years without 
fosing a single hog by cholera or any 
contagious 
disease. 





FREE 


We want to mail you our free 





Gov't book, ‘The Hog from Birth to Sale” 

Inspected THE L. B. SILVER CO. 

Herd. 60 Vickers Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 

9 Pure-bred pigs, all ages. Ser 

0. I. Cc Ss. vice boars, bred gilts. Pairs 
no akin. Best of breeding. Prices very reason- 
able. OWEN BROS., 
Route 2, Bedford City, Va, 





DOGS. 
HIGH-CLASS POINTER PUPS best Sstraic 


in Fagg a direct crosses of ch. Jingo, ch. Rip 
Kent, and other notable dogs. One 
litter et “Little Egypt by. Doctors’ Rip ex. Lady, sired by 
eteo Laird, he by ch. H. Chotas R. ex. Franks Kate. 
These pups whelped Oct. 16, 1912. 2 
Dalen’s Hope by Hard Cash ex. Kate Ketchum. Sired 
by Atlyre Laird. Great Field dogs as well as Bench 
Show stock. This litter whelped Sept. 5, 1912. Registra- 
tion papers furnished with pups. Address 


V. D. STRONACH, Raleigh, N. C. 
; JERSEYS. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 


Newton, North Carolina. 


HEIFER FOR SALE 


Due to freshen November 30, 1912 
Dam made 471.90 pounds butter 
with first calf. 

Bred to Sensational Fern 4th, 
Grand Champion bull at North Caro- 
lina State Fair 1912. 


PRICE $140 



































HOLSTEINS. 


PURE-BRED ba es 
i HOLSTEIN CATTL 
1 The Greatest Dairy sit Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Box 180 - ~ Brattleboro, Vt 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 











Angus Cattle—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 











‘Better Results Than All Others.” 





I wish to say I have advertised in 
thirty papers other than The Progres- 
sive Farmer, and get better results 
from The Progressive Farmer than 
ail others. I enclose a sample of some 
of the replies I get. 

Yours very truly, 
J. H. PATTESON, 


Ashland, Va. Berkshire Breeder. 













































































































them. 


You can’t make this complaint about Winc 


the bullet properly. 
the bullet with snap enough to hit hard. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, 





Red W Brand. They costno more than others. 








.22 Caliber Cartridges. 


.22 Caliber cartridges are so small and cheap that 
some manufacturers don’t take much pains with 
That’s why some don’t go, while others may 
go some, but not enough to amount to anything, 


hester 22s. 


Just as much pains is taken in their manufacture as 
in that of the large caliber cartridges that cost money. 
They are loaded by automatic machinery, which 
must supply a full charge to each cartridge and seat r 4 

They are sure to go off and send 


« 


Ask for the 


Conn. 





















Wormy apples are the result of neglect—you 
can have nearly all good ones if you spray. 










. No money in advance—no 
benk deposit. 
Five year Guarantee. 





pay freight. 





Give you good fruit in place of bad. They’re 
the orchardists’ standby—durable and 
efficient. Write now for catalog and 
valuable spraying calendar. 

THE DEMING COMPANY 
195 Depot Street Salem, Ohio 


vineyard, truck, etc. 


strainer, etc. Light, str 
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field and orchard—no 


Hand and Power Pumps for All Uses 
We Make 


RAY Sprayers 


For Everybody. 


Bucket, Barrel, 4-Row Potato Sprayers, 
Power Orchard Rigs, etc. 
There’s a field sprayer for every need, pro- 





Hurst Potato and Orchard Sprayers 
double your crups—spray anything—trees, potatoes, 
High pressure, cyclone agita- 
tion, easy tooperate. Brass valves, plunger, cylinder, 


Horse Power Sprayer—works automatically in 


pumpingrequired. Write to- 
day. 


Catalog and spraying 


—write today. 


H.L. HURST MFG. CO. 
SS 2.72 North St., Canton, 0. 












— 





ong and durable. 


hand ee 








nounced by all experts the world’s best line, 


a THIS EMPIRE KING 










leads everything ofits kind. Throws 
fine mist spray with strong force, no 
clogging, strainers are brushed and 


Berckmans’ 


Shade Trees 





kept clean and liquid is thoroughly 
Y agitated automatically. 

Corrosion is impossible. Write for di- 
rections and formula. Also catalog on 


Make Home Comfortable 





entire sprayerline. Wehavethe sprayer 

to meet your exact wants. Address 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 
109 11th St., Elmira, N. Y. 


Berckmans’ lawn 


make your home 
cost you little. 

















fire will grow for you especially at a reduced rate. 


next summer and 










& —- 
Sed 


Sy 


nd 


Every Home Should 
Have a Berry Bed 
One man made $200 with 
berries in his yard. OU 
can dolikewise. Get your 
sets from N, largest 


grower of true-to-name 
strawberry plants. 28 





will aid 
home 





valu. 
P. 


hedges, evergreens, 


Plant them this fall and 
they will give you beauty and comfort 


Berckmans’ Beautiful Catalog 


* fruit trees, too. It’s free—and 


Box 1070E, Augusta, Georgia 


trees, flowering shrubs, 
roses and vines will 
more cheerful — and 


every year afterward. 


you in making your 
better. It tells about 


able; write for it now. 


J. BERCKMANS CO., Inc. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





| ORCHARD AND GARDEN, | 





THE TENANT’S GARDEN. 


It Is Quite Possible For Him to Have 


a Good Garden Even Tho He Has 
the Place But For a Year. 
HAT kind of a garden can a 


tenant make?’ This question 
was recently asked at a farmers’ in- 
stitute, and while there were a num- 
ber of answers, yet it seemed that 
the majority of renters present had 
a wrong idea of what could be done 
in the line of gardening. One tenant 
came forth with the point that the 
majority of landlords did not care to 
let the tenant have a plot for a gar- 
i den, and if he did, generally it was 
so small that it did not pay to both- 
er with it. There were a few ten- 
ants present who did not endorse 
what he said, but the larger per cent 
of them did. 

While it may be that it is not 
quite correct to judge the renters all 
over the South by the ones that were 
present at this meeting, yet I rather 
think one could do so, and not go 

| very far wrong. They were mostly 
honest, sober, hard-working individ- 
uals, and of all ages, from the young 
nran just out of his teens, to the man 
past middle age. In short, they were 
the typical renters of our Southland, 
| men who perhaps did about all the 
| muscular work that they should, but 
neglected their brain work just a 
bit. So, judging that the sentiments 
expressed regarding the garden are 
about the same as held by the aver- 
age tenant, I shall here try to ‘‘talk 
the matter over’ in a cool, conserva- 
ig@ way. 

#gf you think the plat of ground 
ihe landlord has assigned you is too 
| small for your needs, try to rent a 
| larger piece of ground and pay him 
money rent in advance for the same, 
|and unless he is an exception to the 
| average landlord, you can make 3 
| deal with him. But it is not aiways 
‘the ease that the landlord is unreas- 
|} onable in this matter, for I have 
| known some to be so kind to their 
| tenants as to allow them to select 
what ground they wanted for a gar- 
den and not charge them any rent, 
and the renters abused the privilege 
by selecting about twice or three 
ag as much land as they needed, 
#just because there was going to be 
no rent to pay. The abuse of this free 
Barden privilege has caused many 
landlords to be stingy in their al- 
lowanee or eliminate it altogether. 

Another objection comes in the 
shape of early preparation being pro- 
hibited by the tenant moving so of- 
ten and not getting on his place in 
time to start a garden until after the 
first of the year. Well, admit that 

















years’ experience. Allen’s 
Strawherry Book 


tells how to grow berries for profit. 
Has valuable information on small 
fruits, Sent FREE on request, 
Full line of small fruit plants, 
shrubs, privet, asparagus, etc. All 
shipments guaranteed fresh and 
vigorous, Allen’s plants are beat, 
W.F. ALLEN 
121 Market St. Salisbury, Md. 


T 
cre 
You will 


property. 
planting only the ki 
adapted to your section and conditions. 

Our 1913 Catalog—free if you ask for it 





“GARDENERS AND TRUCKERS” 
‘T'’me ‘s money, save bots >y vetting your plants from us. 
We a-e booking orders fo: -2¢ following plants for early 
spr..g delivery, in the test tried and most profitable 
varieties. Cabbage, Lettuce, Egg Plants, Peppers, Cei- 
ery, golden self blanching, Tomatoes in twenty varieties, 
Sweet Potatoes in five varieties. We have now ready 
for shipment Big Boston, Grand Rapids, and Tennis Ball 
Lettuce plants at $1.15 per 1,000 or $4.00 for 5,000, cold 
frame plants. We will have the above in transplanted 
and seed bed plants. It will pay you to write us and get 
prices now for spring delivery. hy; because if your 
rderis booked nowwe will take individual care of it 


—will tell you what 
experience in 


book. It also tells a 
ous fruits, nuts, etc. 


Rose Avenue. 





fort of your family and in- 


growing 
shrubs for the South is condensed in this 


GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO., 





hey will add tothe com- 


ase the value of your 
save time and money by# 
nds, however, which are} 


kinds to plant. Our long¢ 
shade trees and 


bout Citrus and decidu- 
Write today for copy. 






| the earlier the ground is broken in 
| the fall the better, but because you 
| cannot start your garden until the 
| first of January is not a sufficient ex- 
| cuse for not making one. One of the 
best gardens I ever made was not 
| broken until the first of March. It 
}would have been better had it been 
broken earlier, but I did not let the 


“efact that I could not get it broken 
f earlier prevent me from planting. 


And I tried to make up in the mat- 





Glen Saint Mary, Fiorida. 





We 





re prepared to make contracts to grow any of the above 
plants in any quantity you may require. Send us your 
name and we will send you our bcoklet on plants free. 
Franklin Plant Farm, Inc., Plant Specialist, Norfolk, Va. 
Hy y ain 964. Experiment Plant Farm, Euciid, Va., N. 
. R. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed to 
do as they promise. 








BY THE MILLION. Large, fine. stocky. 
promptly until next May or.June. 


stand as well as winter turnips. 
the two Wakefields, Succession, and Flat Du 





Nine thousand and up at 90 cents p 

Special prices to dealers and for large lots. 

HIGH CREST TRUCK FARM, G. L. B. PENN 
“The Tar Heel Plant Man.’’ 





FROST-PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


Can fill all orders 


Raised in the open, ona 
high crest, perfectly hardened by the frosts and freezes, they will 
We sow the best seed and have 


tch. 


One to three thousand at $1.25 per thousand. 
Four to eight thousand at $1.00 per thousand. 


er thousand. 


Y, Proprietor, 


Route 1, RALEIGH, N. C. 


| ter of cultivation what I lacked in 
| early breaking. 
Another excuse offered by many 
renting farmers is, that they are 
over-cropped and do not have time 
| to handle a garden. Well, again it 
must be admitted that a great many 
| tenants are asked to take more land 
| than they can properly handle, but 
| still this should not crowd out the 


| garden, for if no other way, the good 


| woman, the renter’s wife, can see to 
garden hoeing, and it will not 


| take long for the man to do the plow 
ing. It is best to plow the garden 
| the first plowing that is done after 
| the rain, so as to be sure about it. 
| Last year I saw a tenant farmer who 
was over-cropped, and yet he had a 
pretty fair garden and the rows were 
so arranged that every time he went 


| 
| the 
| 











to and from the cotton field he 


ul 

by a little turning, plow a ro a 
the garden, thus cultivating often 
without consuming but very little 
time. 

One can have a pretty good gar. 
den on a much smaller amount of 
space than is often used. Recently 


I visited an old man and his Wife, 
who were enjoying a nice lot of Vveg- 
etables off of a space measuring just 
30 by 100 feet. While this is smaller 
than the farmer’s garden should "be, 
it goes to show what can be done 
when one is limited. Since the gar. 
den should be well fertilized, and the 
highest type of intensive cultivation 
used, it is a waste of time and money 
to have more ground than is needed 
or intelligently used. 

While the tenant farmer is not ex- 
pected to grow anything in his gar. 
den to market, yet it can often be 
done. There is always a demand 
for such things as early cucumbers, 
radishes and lettuce, as well as late 
tomatoes just before frost. These 
the average farmer can have, be he 
either landlord or tenant. The early 
things mentioned can be grown in 
hotbeds, occupying but a small space, 
While the latter can be grown on 
ground occupied by the beans, peas 
and like garden crops. 


But back to the question, what 
kind of a garden can the tenant far- 
mer make? He can make a garden 


such as will cut short his monthly 
grocery bill at the store, and provide 
his table with the kind of vegetables 
that the climate and season affords. 
This can best be done by planting 
such vegetables as’ the family ars 
particularly fond of, and those that 
thrive in that particular latitude. For 
early table use one can grow mus- 
tard, lettuce and radishes in small 
beds where they can be foreed. A 
little later one can have onions, cu- 
cumbers and turnips. These need 
not occupy much space, just a few 
drills. Beets, peas, beans and cab- 
bage can soon follow, as well as po- 
tatoes and tomatoes. Between the 
onion rows one can plant some later 
crop, and have it well along when 
the onions are ready to harvest. 
When the potatoes are dug the 
ground can be planted in beans, or 
some other crop, thus keeping up a 
constant rotation and rapid succes- 
sion in the garden. 

Where one desires to grow sweet 
potatoes, sweet corn and such crops 
that necessarily call for a little more 
ground than we find in a small gar- 
den, and that really demands a truck 
patch, it is always best to pay money 
rent on the amount of ground de- 
sired to use. This makes it better 
for all parties concerned. Some- 
times there is an old corner cut off 
by a gully or a hill that is fairly good 
land and would make a good truck 
patch. The landlord doesn’t usually 
value such corners very highly, and 
you can get it very reasonably. By 
utilizing it this way you accommodate 
him and yourself at the same time. 

A. M. LATHAM. 





Virginia Apples Win Prizes in 
New York. 


T LOOKS as if Virginia is supreme 


among the fruit-growing States 
of the East, for at the Land Show, 
recently held in New York, T. W. 
Stock, of Frederick County, was 
awarded the handsome silver loving 


cup, offered for the best 15 boxes of 
apples of any three varieties, - five 
boxes of each, giving a sample suffi- 
ciently wide to decide indisputably 
the superiority of the winning State’s 
fruit. 

The varieties which Mr. 
hibited were Grimes Golden, 
marle Pippin, and Stayman’s Wine- 
sap. J. M. BELL. 
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Please accept my congratulations on The 
Progressive Farmer, which is getting every 
year from best to better.—Fred Peyronel, 
Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 
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[THE POULTRY YARD| 
Why Ducks Don’t Lay. 
\VE had inquiries recently 


m TTAV 
tu bad 
W stating that Indian Runner 








ducks are a disappointment, that they 
ill not lay, and the reason is asked 
why they do not lay, as their rep- 


utation for laying qualities has been 
much exploited. When this question 


is asked, I first want to know what 
is being fed. Here is a duck ration: 


cent corn meal; 15 per: cent 
15 per cent green feed, 
cooked vegetables, potatoes, 
etc., or a good rye patch to 
per cent beef scraps, 
Mix with 
and feed 


50 per 


either 
turnips, 
graze on; 12 
and 8 per cent sand or grit. 
water to crumbly state, 
night and morning. 

For ten ducks, give three and one- 
half quarts in the morning and four 
quarts in the afternoon. 

Feed is the first essential. Do not 
be too quick to condemn the breed, 
or the man you bought your 

ggs or ducks from. If properly 

eared for, Indian Runner ducks will 
lay. They must have dry quarters at 
night. Cold and damp feet will give 
them rheumatism, which knocks 
them out. 

They should have plenty of fresh 


water, but not necessarily so that 
they can swim in it. 
I have some Indian Runners 


hatched in the spring, that began lay- 
ing in August, but suddenly ghecked 
up, and for about six weeks stopped 
laying, but they are at it again, tho 
not giving aS many eggs as they did 
before the rest period. If you will 
not get discouraged, but keep feeding 
properly balanced ration, results will 
come. J. K. MORRISON. 





Big Sales of Poultry and Eggs. 


HE NORTHEASTERN corner of 

Tennessee, is the greatest poul- 
try-raising section of the South. The 
Morristown Commercial Club states 
that from that town, the Friday and 
Saturday before Thanksgiving, were 
shipped 50 carloads of poultry and 
eggs, worth approximately $100,000. 
Additional shipments during the 
week amounted to about $50,000, 
and the same week, 28 carloads of 
poultry products, worth $50,000 
were sent North from Knoxville and 
other east Tennessee points. 

One farmer said that it cost him 
$1.25 each to raise the turkeys that 
brought him from $4.50 to $6 each. 
If all farmers did as well, there was 
a lot of clear profit in this big ship- 
ment of poultry products. 

In the end of the brooder house, 
I have made shelves, and am using 
the floor for sprouting oats. I also 
Scatter them on the floor, and have 
an oil stove to keep my chicken silo 
going. I use about a 1 per cent of 
formaldehyde in the water in which 
I soak the oats for 24 hours. There 
is danger of the mold interfering 
with digestion, and I do this to elim- 
inate this danger. I shall sprinkle 
them with water and try to have the 
sprouted oats to give the fowls for 
the bad, rainy days, when they are 
not inclined to get out of doors. I 
think the average man on the farm 
could make a sprouter that would 
do effective work. Build a cabinet 
about the size of an old-fashioned 
safe, put in shelves and a lamp in the 
bottom to keep the interior warm, 
and it would be possible to sprout 
oats for a good-sized flock. It is 
hard to sprout the oats in cold 
Weather, and that is just when they 
are needed the most.—J. K. M. 





In fattening your 
Christmas, it is bad to confine 
them, as they do not thrive on con- 
finement. Where they have access 
to alfalfa fields, the meat will be ex- 
cellent. Plenty of grain poured to 
them and let them run, I believe, is 
i best way to handle them.—J. K. 
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Mottled Anconas. 

















Stock and eggs always on sale. 


Briarcliff Orpingtons 
Proved Their Class! 


Never did birds score a more sweeping victory than that won by the 
Briarcliff Orpingtons, Leghorns and Anconas this season. 
leading Southern shows—Birmingham, Atlanta and Macon—in competi- 


tion with 1,000 of the country’s best, the Briarcliff entries took 57 firsts, 
18 seconds, 4 thirds, 3 sweepstakes and 4 specials. 


Get your eggs and young stock from this strain and you get the purest blood and 


breeding of England, Europe and America—birds that are unbeatable for egg laying, 
table or show—birds that are backed by the biggest and greatest poultry farm in the 


White, Buff, Black, Blue and Diamond Jubilee Orpingtons, S. C. White Leghorns. 


Prompt shipments. 


Write today for lists and prices. 


BRIARCLIFF FARM, Asa G. Candler, Jr., Proprietor, 


Office: Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


At the three 





















































When You Come to Wean the Calf. 


(Continued from page 16.) 

the early-sown field, and this, with 
mothers, as such, no more forever. 

Instead of the dry lot the calves 
have the rye and crimson clover on 
the early sown field, and this, with 
their grain, and clover or soy hay, 
keeps them safely, and growing right 
along. This is the condition that 
must prevail if the animal is to make 
its greatest and cheapest develop- 
ment. The writer knows five-year- 
old cattle weighing 800 pounds tha 
have cost, in starvation returns, thre 
times as much to grow them as it/ 
would have cost to have made th 
same weight at 13 to 14 months of 
age. And, too, they are worth at 
least one cent per pound less on the 
market than 14-months-old cattle of 
the same weight would bring. 

When he is growing is the time 
to train the boy and the colt, and to 
grow the calf. A. L. FRENCH. 


What to Do With Calves Exposed 
to Ticks. 


HAVE four Holsteins six months 

old, and one two months old that 
were shipped from Kentucky. There 
are no ticks on my cows at present, 
but in an adjoining pasture there are 
sometimes cattle with ticks What 
shall I do? If my calves ever get 
ticks on them, what will happen? 
Suppose they don’t till grown, and 
then do?—T. H. Y. 








Editorial pe = or three 
courses are open to our correspond- 
ent. 

1. He may induce his neighbor al- 
so to get rid of his ticks. 

2. He can make his fences and 
pastures so that he can be pretty 
certain that his neighbor’s tick-in- 
fested cattle will not get on his place 
or in his pastures. 

3. He may put his calves on a tick- 
infested pasture at once. The six- 
months-old calf may get sick, but is 
not likely to die, while the two- 
months-old calf is not very likely to 
get sick from the attacks of the 
ticks. 

If these calves do not get ticks on 
them until they are grown, and then 
become infested, the chances are 
about four to one that they will die 
of tick fever. 





There is no position so sacred, no place so 
secret, that it is without temptations and 





adversities.—Imitation of Christ. 


Johnson wants your name and 
address if you are interested in 
chicken raising. He will send 
you the famous Old Trusty Book, 
free—finest published, worth $1.00. 
A Postal Brings Johnson’s 
1913 Old Trusty Book, Free 


Tells about the incubator sensation of 
the world. 400,000 sold—all making big 
oe for owners. Tellsabout 30 to 90 day 

: 7 free trial offer, {0 year 





rately Paid 


postal now to 


8 ri we oe ‘ Than In be sary 
at Far ue t 
Live | fehl $10 Giy Coster, Neb. 





Uncle Ike’s “All Wool” 


BUFF LEGHORNS AND WHITE ROCKS 
Pay Dividends Daily. 
“There’s @ reason.” 


Please write your wants. Catalog 
Free. 
WOOLLEY POULTRY FARM, 
Route 4, - - - Charlotte, N. C. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. 


Just a few fine cockerels for sale 
at attractive prices. 


Pine Grove Poultry Farm, Wilmington, N. C. 
TO OBTAIN 


Last Chance pears s. c. Butt Orpingtons. 
We have a few utility and fancy 
breeders, very cheap. 


CLAUDE F. DEAL, Box C, LANDIS, N. C. 


IN DIAN DUCKS 


RUNNER 
The greatest layers on earth; 300 
eggs per year. Send 10 cents for 
beautifully illustrated booklet No. 
22 Tells how to raise ducks suc- 
cessfully. WOMAN’S COL- 

=  LEGE. Meridian. Miss. 


White Rock, S. C. Rhode Island Red, api White 
Wyandottes, S. C. White Leghorn. 

Heavy winnners wherever exhibited; pc and 

other prizes. Stock for sale. Write your wants. Book 

your orders now for eggs. 1913 mating list free. 


PIEDMONT POULTRY YARDS, Henry, N. C. 


Pea Comb Buckeye Red Cockerels 
Show birds, of standard color, $3.00 to $5.00. 
Eggs 15 for $1.50. Any month. 

J. H. TROLLINGER, Catawba, N. C. 


White Wyandottes fie rid, Wine 


First Prize Winners 
MRS. R. P. STEINHEIMER, 
Brooks, Georgia. 




















RHODE ISLAND REDS. BothCombs. Good breeders 
and exhibition birds at HALF of next Spring’s value. 
Must have room. rs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. 

(Red Fancier 8 years ) 











peas INSURE YOUR SUCCESS ASA —— 


RED BREEDER 


Specialize on Anderson's Famous Strain Single 
Comb Rhode Island Reds. Great layers. Heavy 
and meaty. Fine, well shaped birds. Very hardy 
strain. Winners of more and higher awards than 
all my competitors combined at three leading South- 
ern shows this season. Send for free illustrated 
booklet. 

E. F. ANDERSON, 





Clinton, Mississippi. 











EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 

. 1. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and India ar uOueY Duck Eggs, $2.00 foril. Send for fol 

er. It’s 

Exhibited 10 birds atthe great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C 


EGGS * LIMITED number of 

White Indian Runner 
Duck eggs fromapen of U.R. Fishels 
selected strain. 











Eggs $5.00 per settingof 15. 


KIMBALL FARM 
Oxford, - - 


North Carolina 








Choice Rose Comb Buff Leghorn, 
Rose Comb Black Minorca, Light Brahma, and 
White Wyandotte hens. pullets and cockerels at 
$1 each till January1. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Walnut Grove Poultry Yards, China Grove, N. C. 





Hy 1 1 h 
Crystal White Orpingtons fic2fvinter fay. 
ers. Kellerstrass strain. 
Cockerels and pullets for sale. Eggs in season. 


THE DIXIE POULTRY FARM, 
Mt, t. Pie asant, Tenn. 








Money Saved---Money Made. 


A typewriter is an educator, a business 
getter and atime saver. Can you afford to 
run your business without one? No matter 
what business you are engaged in you need 
something with which to write your letters, 
you should get a typewriter, the day of the 
pen is passed and gone. 

We sell all makes of rebuilt typewriters at 
greatly reduced prices. Write us before 
buying. 

J.E. CRAYTON & CO. 
Typewriter Headquarters 
Charlotte, N. C. 














THE FARMERS’ CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 
By Wilcox and Smith, 


A big volume, full of useful matter for 


farmers. A handy reference book to turn 
to for answers to troublesome questions. 
Price, $3.50. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


The Farmers’ and Horticulturists’ 
Rule Book. 

One of the best reference books 
we have yet seen. Useful every week 
$1.87 postpaid. Order 
from The Progressive Farmer. 





on the farm. 





You can make money by advertis- 
ing what you have to sell in The 
Progressive Farmer. You can save 
money by buying from our adver- 
tisers. 
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Use the Ounce of Prevention Now 


Even though your land is producing fairly 
good crops now, you know, if you are a pro- 
gressive farmer, that every crop removed 
and sold from the farm has left your soil 
poorer in the plant food elements. State Ex- 
periment Stations and Agricultural Authori- 
ties teach us that the element that is usually 
deficient, ahd must be bought, is Phosphorus, 
or Phosphoric Acid. 

Don’t wait till both yourself and your soil 
are too poor to furnish the means for im- 
provement. Invest some of your crop re- 
turns in the only economical and permanent 

source of Phosphorus, GROUND ROCK 
PHOSPHATE. : 
Write us for prices at your station. 


CENTRAL PHOSPHATE CO., 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 











f 
Piedmont Long Staple Cotton Seed, 
choice selected seed for sale. This cotton 
raised in Piedmont section of North Carolina 

is bringing 18 to 20 cents per pound. 
HICKORY SEED CO. 
Hickory, N. C. 











FACTS ABOUT THE TOBACCO GROWER. 





Despite the Hard Work He Does, He Often Fails to Make 
cent Living—The Folly of Trying to Live 


a De- 
by Tobacco Alone, 





By R. R. Slate, South Boston, Va. 





| him 


Ee; he cultivates. 
| 
| 


UR NORTHERN and Western 
friends may sit back and laugh 
at the tobacco grower, calling 
a poor slave who toils to no pur- 
pose; but, whether they know it or 
not, this poor slave, as they call him, 
is handling a larger amount of Un- 
cle Sam’s currency each year than 
they are, considering the number of 
And right here 
is the very thing which we so much 
need to know. Probably, you have 
already asked yourself, “If the to- 
bacco grower makes so much money, 


why doesn’t he get rich or, at least, 
live better?” 
| Here is the answer: He has not 


fairs. Innumerable 
be given, but none of them would be 
correct, when we consider the to- 
bacco growers as a class. The an- 
swer which comes most readily and 
most persistently to my mind is this: 
There is a very decided lack of the 
thing most essential to the success 
of any undertaking—common sense. 
I know that the tobacco crop re- 
quires a great deal of attention, and 
it seems almost impossible to do any 
other work, but let me tell you it is 
not impossible. I have seen farmers 
who kept good teams, raised meat 
enough for their own use, and some 
to sell, and kept their farms and 


answers might 





ELECTRIC} 







Steel Wheels 


Fitall running gears. Getanewwagon 
just by buying wheels. Unbreakable, 
almost everlasting. Allheights and 
tire widths. Also new Electric Hz andy 
Wagons. Write for book on How 
to Make Old Wagons New.” Free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Boz 59, Quincy, il 


A Cowpea Thresher 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vines, 
breaking less than 2 per cent. Also threshes Wheat and 
Oats. ane machine I have been looking for 20 years. 
=Prof W Massey. ‘‘A machine that will meet every 
demand. Epa H. A. Morgan, Tenn. Experiment Sta- 
tion. Nothing likeit. Booklet ‘A’? FREE. 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 


Morristown, Tenn. 




















OUR LAND EXCHANGE 





In this department we shall publish 
offerings of all iands wanted or offered 
for sale or for rent. We do not extend 
our general advertising guarantee to 
land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself be- 
fore buying. But no man is permitted to 
offer land for sale in our paper until he 
has first shown us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and financial 


responsibility. 
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ALFALFA, GRAIN, FORAGE, LIVESTOCK 
GROWING 


on the rich, gently rolling prairies of North- 
east Mississippi give the intelligent farmer 
better results than other sections where 
lands sell for five times the prices our lands 
are selling for now. Write for free booklet 
and other information. 


W. A. HOUSTON, - - Okolona, Miss. 








850 ACRE FARM 


Can Be Purchased Without Cash—One of the 
Finest Plantations in Southern Georgia 
Equipped and Stecked. 


A splendid opportunity for the man who can make 
good. This place has 600 acres cleared, all red peb- 
bly soil, 14 houses, 19 mules and horses, ginnery, 
modern farm machinery, everything new, three 
miles of Tifton, on railroad. If purchased before 
January 1, no cash will be required for one year 
after purchase. The price is a bargain and terms 
easy. Address 


SOUTHERN HOME AND FARM CO., Tifton, Ga. 














Six Square Miles of Land 
Moore County is the home of Pinehurst, 
Southern Pines, Pinebluff, Jackson Springs, 
and other less noted winter and summer re- 
sorts and has a national reputation for its 


healthy climate. Since it has been discov- 
ered that long-staple cotton will grow where 
the long-leaf pine did grow, Moore County, 


is rapidly becoming the 
farmers from many 
North Carolina. 

I have some wonderful 
clay roads and clos¢ 


home of progressive 
States and sections of 


bargains on sand- 
to growing villages and 


good schools. Good land at from $6 to $15 
per acre. 
J. B. FRIX, Eagle Springs, N. C, 


R. R. Flag Station: Frix. 


Ibe Home-seekers 
Opportuni ity 


pee Rae 


Isin Georgia and Alabama along the 
Central of Georgia’s 2000 miles of modern 
railway. he land will earn more net 
money than that which costs three or four 
times as much where unimproved land is 
scarce. Long growing seasons with abun- 
dant rainfall, make extra crops each year, 
ideal for fruit and truck. 
/§ But the greatest opportunity is for the 
f ¥ general farmer, in home markets, at good 
prices, for all he produces, 

Proof of this in ““Alabama and Georgia,’ 

a book of pictures and signed a. 
mailed free. Also, “‘How to Find the Farm 
You Want.” Write TODAY, 


J.F. Jackson, Agricultural Agent, C. of Ga. Ry 

















When writing to advertisers 
tion The Progressive Farmer. 


men- 


275 West Broad Street, Savannah Georgia. | 








THE HOME OF A 


SINGLE-CROP 


TOBACCO FARMER. 





learned the art of keeping down ex- 
penses. He accepts it as a part of 
his annual program that he must go 
to town each spring and pay from 
$25 to $30 per ton for a low-grade 
fertilizer. About February first, his 
horse feed gives out, and of course, 
he must buy a few loads of hay to 
feed upon until grass comes. His 
two hogs last year only weighed 159 
pounds at killing time, therefore he 
must buy meat for his own table. 
And the “crowning glory’ of the 
year comes about the latter part of 
February, when his _half-starved 
horse wanders off in the pasture on 
a cold, sleety day, falls into a ditch, 
and dies. But Mr. Tobacco Grower 
is not inclined to be despondent over 
this state of his affairs. He consid- 
ers himself lucky in not having to 
drag his horse off and proceeds to 
borrow $150, with which to pur- 
chase another scrub horse or mule. 

I did not mean that the tobacco 
grower should not have fertilizer, 
horse feed, meat, or team. Of course, 
he must have them all. Necessity de- 
mands it but, honestly, don’t you 
think that there is a far better way 
for him to get these things than by 
buying them. <A good pile of ma- 
nure would greatly decrease his fer- 
tilizer bill; a few acres of hay, to- 
gether with his corn stover, would 
keep that horse fat the whole year 
round; some pure-bred pigs, with 
reasonable care, would weigh more 
than 150 pounds each at killing time, 
and thus save the expense of such a 
luxury as meat is getting to be; and 
lastly, would not a home-raised colt 
= a little bit better than a $150 

rub bought from some horse trad- 





a 
~~ 


I do not pretend to say that the 
above conditions hold good for every 
farmer who raises tobacco, but the 
| majority always rules, so I speak of 
| the majority. I have often asked 
myself the cause of this state of af- 


homes in good condition, 
men raised tobacco. 

The tobacco growers can easily be 
divided into two classes: the better 
class, which makes the tobacco crop 
Supply only their own personal needs, 
and the lower class, which attempts 
to make the tobacco crop supply the 
needs of the entire farm. No one 
crop will run a farm, and you can’t 
expect it to do so. We need to learn 
more about diversified farming—but 
how on earth can we do this if we 
sit in the house reading a patent- 
medicine almanac, while we wait for 
the moon to change, so that we may 
plant our corn? 

At present, the most urgent need 
of the tobacco grower is for a higher 
education. Old superstitions and be- 
liefs must be cast aside. 

Farming is a profession, just as 
much so as-practicing law or med- 
icine, book-keeping, engineering, or 
any of those, and farming, like other 
professions, requires a trained mind. 
Education is a business proposition 
for the farmer, and should appeal to 
him as such. The lack of education 
is to a great extent responsible for 
the tobacco grower’s not saving his 
money. An uneducated farmer is 
lost when he receives the money for 
his crop, and he becomes easy prey 
for some tricky agent, who beats the 
farmer out of a good round sum, and 
leaves him unsuspicious of his loss. 
Your son will, probably, be a tobac- 
co grower in the future, and you 
want him to be able to make a liy- 
ing out of his work.. If he is not al- 
ready in school, start him tomorrow. 

The tobacco grower has not pro- 
gressed as rapidly as some of our 
other farmers, but he cannot be held 
strictly responsible for this since he 
has been, somewhat, neglected. Corn 
Clubs have been organized to in- 
crease the yield of corn, but who 
has given a helping hand to him who 
needs it most? The consequences of 


yet these 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


this neglect are that he is now “be. 
hind the times,’ or out of date. But 
this must not continue. He must 
hasten to catch up. There are any 
number of things for him to learn 
about “‘the weed,” and it is time he 
was learning them. Everyone ig 
glad to help him who helps himself, 
or shows that he wants the aid of 
others. 

I believe that in a few years from 
now, the tobacco grower will be com- 


pletely changed. Undoubtedly 4a 
change is taking place The times 


demand a change. His methods and 
machinery are fast going out of date, 
I take it upon myself to prophecy 
for him a great improvement in 
methods of growing the crop, a great 
improvement in his home life, and 
a better financial and social stand- 
ing among other professional men. 

Before I can consider this article 
complete, I wish to apologize to my 
readers for being so plain-spoken, 
regarding Mr. Tobacco Grower, but 
I do not mean that I was not telling 
the truth, or that I am sorry I said 
it. The greatest good comes to a 
man, not from flattering him, but 
from telling him of his faults. This 
is what I have attempted to do. I 
feel certain that there is money in 
growing tobacco, but before we can 
make any money out of it, we must 
first make a few changes in our pres- 
ent methods of farming. 





“Newspapers That are Traveling 
» Bar-Rooms.” 
| Penal refrain from expressing 
my hearty endorsement of your 
editorial comment of November 23, 
on ‘“‘Newspapers That are Traveling 


Bar-Rooms” suggested by remarks 
of Mr. A. P. Strickland, of Franklin 
County, who declared he had with- 


drawn all his subscriptions to papers 
that carried whiskey advertisements. 

This sentiment stands for real pro- 
gress, for real manhood and true wo- 
manhood, and when all our people 
wake up to a realization of the fact 
that these things means ten thousand 
times more to the coming generation 
than the few paltry dollars gained by 
this class of advertising, and de- 
mand that our newspapers, the lead- 
ers of thought and activity in every 
community shall stop this very ob- 
jectionable feature, or cease to look 
to them for support, it will be stop- 
ped. Very few respectable periodi- 
cals carry advertisements that they 
are not willing to endorse in a uni- 
versal way at least, and I do not be- 
lieve they ought to carry any that 
they cannot fully endorse so far as 
general character goes. 

Give us more men like Mr. Strick- 
land, and more editors who have the 
backbone to stand for progress, law 
and order. 

JNO. W. 

Raeford, N. C. 


MOORE. 


The editorial in the November 23 
issue, headed ‘“‘Newspapers That Are 
Traveling Bar-Rooms” touched me so 
forcibly that I can’t refrain from 
speaking right out. Yes, sir, I for one 
will join Mr. Strickland. No paper 
that runs a whiskey ad. can come 
into my home. They shall not enter 
where my boys are. Now, what say 
you, Brother Farmer? Speak out; do 
you wish such papers to come to your 
home? 

I got my paper after getting back 
from Raleigh today, and have been 
thru it. Why, my dear sir, our pa- 
per just keeps improving so fast it 
seems to me it is going by leaps. 
Every number gets better. I say 
“our’’ paper, for really it is the far- 
mer’s paper, and every farmer ought 
to take and read it. 

W. H. NICHOLS. 
County, N. C. 


Wake 

Tobacco prices are the highest ] 
have ever known them. I have just 
seen lugs selling on the Durham mar- 
ket for $28, that I have seen in pre- 
vious years sell as low as $5 to $10. 
—wW. T. Neai, Durham, N. C. 
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Saturday, December 14, 1912.] 


THE MIDDLE TENNESSEE FARM- 
ERS’ INSTITUTE. 


Meeting at Nashville — The 
Potato Club Boys. 


A Big 


HE Managing Editor of The Pro- 
+ eressive Farmer spent a day last 





week at Nashville, Tennessee, where 
the Middle Tennessee Farmers’ Insti- 
. tute was in ses- 

a sion. 


Despite bad 
weather there was 
a splendid crowd 
of farmers, farm- 
ers’ wives and 
farmers’ children 
present. In fact, 
the crowd was en- 
tirely too large 
for the hall of the 
Representatives, in which 
the meetings were held. It looks as 
if Middle Tennessee farmers would 
goon have to follow the example of 
their East Tennessee brethren, and 
build a hali especially for these con- 
vention meetings. There was some- 
thing said of doing this when the 


T. J. Peck, Commissioner 
of Agriculture. 


House of 


- Knapp Farm Life School shall have 


been established, and surely there 
could be no more fitting place for a 
gathering of enterprising farmers 
than on the grounds of a college de- 
voted to the training of young peo- 
ple for farm life. 

The gathering was large enough, 
too, to make it desirable tc have sec- 
tional meetings such as the East Ten- 
nessee Convention holds. It is a good 
thing for big bodies like this to as- 
semble as a whole, part of the time, 
for there is an enthusiasm in such a 
gathering which is likely to be con- 
tagious. There are some addresses 
best made to big crowds; but when it 
comes to the directly practical talks, 
which must always be the most valu- 
able feature of an institute, the more 
intimate the relation that can be es- 
tablished between speaker and listen- 
ers, the better. Indeed, a general ex- 
perience meeting like that conducted 
by Professor Morgan on the second 
day of the institute, is the sort of 
meeting that helps farmers most, be- 
cause there is a chance for each man 
to find out just what he most wishes 
to know. 

Much attention was devoted to 
educational matters, to public health, 
and to the interests of the farm wo- 
men. There was a special Home- 
Makers’ Section, and there were also 
some very pointed talks by farm 
ladies to the men of the assembly. 
The children were given their share 
of attention, too. The Corn Club 
boys were there, with a fine exhibit, 
of course. Miss Virginia Moore’s To- 
mato Club girls were a center of in- 
terest, as were Mr. Converse’s Potato 
Club boys. 

There is so much to tell about the 
Tomato Club Work that we _ shall 
make another story of it next week, 
but we wish here to call attention to 
the good work done by Mr. J. E. Con- 
verse in promoting the growing of 
potatoes by the boys on the poorest 
type of soils to be found in the State, 
those of the Cumberland Plateau. 
Mr. Converse had 15 boys who re- 
ported, 


and they made an average 
Yield of 258 bushels at an average 


cost of $78, or an average net profit, 
counting the potatoes at 50 cents a 
bushel, of $50 per acre. The highest 
yield was 384 bushels per acre, made 
at a cost of 27 cents per bushel. One 
crop was made for 18 cents a bushel; 


another cost 54 cents; the average 
was 30 cents. 
These yields show that the claim 


that “Cumberland County can raise 


more potatoes than Tennessee im- 
ports,” is justified. They show, too, 
that even the poorest soils of the 


State can be made to produce paying 
crops when properly handled. They 
Show, again, that when boys set out 
to farm, they can give the men some- 
thing to think about. 

About $325 in prizes was awarded 
these boys, $75 of this amount being 
Sliven in scholarships to the short 
courses at the University of Tennes- 


see. Prizes were given 
yields, greatest profits, 
on potatoes, and best 
one bushel each. 
half acre each. 

The work being done by the Cross- 
ville Station is certainly of value to 
Tennessee, for this Cumberland Plat- 
eau country is too extensive to be 
neglected, and it evidently has possi- 
bilities undreamed of a few years 
ago. With the addition of phosphor- 
us and vegetable matter to the soil, 
this section may yet supply a large 
portion of the South with potatoes, 
and in addition, become a great live- 
stock country. 

To get back to the Nashville meet- 


for largest 
best essays 
selections of 
The boys worked a 


ing, we must note the good advice 
given by Mrs. Myra A. Tandy, of 
Leoma, on how to keep a wife—her 





advice being to give the wife such 
conveniences and labor-saving equip- 
ment that she would not wear herself 
out doing unnecessary hard labor. 
It is rather doubtful to us if the co- 
operation of the railroads in the agri- 
cultural development of the State, ex- 
tensive and valuable as it has been, 
was sufficient justification for the 
passage, on snap judgment, of a res- 
olution protesting in general terms 
against any legislation which might 
affect the railroads; and another year 
there should be more room provided 


or sectional meetings arranged for. 
The meeting as a whole, however, 


was a decided success, and President 
Warren, Commissioner Peck, and 
their associates are to be congratu- 
lated. 

A body of 600 farmers of the type 
assembled at Nashville is bound to 
be a potent force in the development 
in the State of an even higher stand- 
ard of farm work and farm life. 





Does Not Expect to Stay in the 
One-Horse Class. 


I CAME to the country about seven 
years ago, from the city. I knew 
very little about farming. I am stil] 
in that grade, but expect soon to step 
out. I love the farm, and have no 
desire to return to the city. The 
longer I stay on the farm, the better 
I like it, and the more I see in the 
farm. 

I raise corn, peas, potatoes, beans, 
garden vegetables. I have made 
more off the pole beans, sweet po- 
tatoes, and cantaloupes than any 
other crop. 

I have one horse I use to plow, 
harrow, cultivate and smooth the 
ground for seeds sown broadcast. I 
prepare the ground the best that I 
can by plowing and harrowing. Work 
corn level, peas, beans and garden 
the same. Work as often as possible. 
I save all the manure that I can from 
horse, three head of cows, two hogs, 
and about 125 hens. This I put on 
ground broadcast as I clean out the 
stable, and hen-house. I believe in 
putting the manure on the ground at 
once, not to bank it around to waste 
by leaching. 

I will not be a one-horse farmer 
always. I make more from eggs than 
chickens. I am now building chicken 
house for more chicks. I belive in 
pure-breds. I think the man that 
starts with one horse, pluck, vim, el- 
bow grease, and brains, will leave the 
one-horse class. 

I read the farm papers also; get 
lots of good out of them. The man 


Here is 
a Great 
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Labor Saver 
Time Saver 
Money Saver 


Made four 
and five 
foot 


Here is a Harrow that will save men—save horses—save money. In barring 
off cotton it will do the work of two men and four horses and do it better. 
For all kinds of work it will be found superior in every respect. 


THE MOLINE REVERSIBLE 
DISC HARROW 


Like all other Flying Dutchman implements is the leader in its class. 
The Levers are short— easy to reach — 


It is built low—close to the discs. 


easy to operate. Dust Proof Bearings—equipped with hard oilers. 


he Discs may be quickly reversed without removing them from under 
the frame, The Gangs may also be tilted, thus the Moline covers a very wide 


variety of uses. 


When desired, we furnish our High Wheeled Truck which permits working 


over ridges. 


Furnished with or without a tongue or with a set-over pole. 


Let us send you our Free Illustrated Booklet telling you all about it, 
also 1913 Flying Dutchman Almanac. 





Your FLYING DUTCHMAN Dealer sells the Moline. 


See him. 


Moline Plow Company 


Dept. 10, 
Moline, Illinois 
SOUTHERN MOLINE PLOW CO., Dept.io. New Orleans, La. 














The Ford is 


automobile 


must 


Every third car is a Ford. 
have been sold and delivered. 
runabout $525—touring car $600—de- 
livery car $625—town car $400—with all 
equipment, f.o.b. Detroit. 
323 A and particulars 
Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan. 





THE UNIVERSAL CAR 


Here’s the doubt dispeller! 


backed by a 


financial responsibility abso- 
lutely unmatched 


in the 
manufacturing 


world—a responsibility that 
the car itself has built and 
maintain. 
your best guarantee. 


And it is 


Nearly 180,000 


New prices 


Get catalogue 
direct from Ford 





















































that. takes no farm paper will always 
be a one-horse farmer, if he does not ! 
get back to the billy goat. I have 
The Progressive Farmer and fo 
others. The paper I think the best 
is The Progressive Farmer. 
Richmond, Va. A. H. PEASE. 


It Pays to Under-Drain. 

I PLANTED cotton May 30, on new 

land, which I had just under- 
drained, and it was the best [ had 
and very fine. It bloomed just 54 
days after planting. I believe that 
the draining will make our crops at 
least ten days earlier, especially on 
deep lowlands, and it will pay every- 
one to borrow money to drain such 











4 BUGGY WHEELS Tt $87 
With Rubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels Rerubbered, 
$10.30. I make wheels % to 4 in. tread. Tops, $6.50, 
Shafts, $2.10; Repsir Wheels, $5.95; Axles $2.25; Wag: 
on Umbrella free. Buy direct. Ask for Catalog 15 








lands. To drain, as it ought to be 
done, deep clay soils should have a 
row of three-inch tile at every ten or 
12 yards apart. That would cost some 
$40 per acre, at six per cent—$2.40 
a year per acre, and I am sure it will 
increase crops 50 per cent. 

I have made tile and other drain- 
age a special study for nearly 45 
years, and superintended the drain- 
ing of many farms in Scotland, 30 
years ago. 

PATRICK MATHEWS. 


RUNS EASY 
No 







FASILY 
\. CARRIED 


BY ONE MAN, 
backache, 
and testimonials from thousands. 


9 CORDS NIOHOURS 
ef 


} y 
It’s KING OF THE woops, 
Send for FREE catalog No, £63 showing low prica 
First order gets agency, 


Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, If, 


SAWS DOWN 
TREES 
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Saves money and 












tee against breakage and our 

free trial proposition Addrese 
} W. Smith Grubber Co. 
34 Smith Sta. 





Try This Stump Pulle 


The Smith Stump Puller 


the work of twenty men, 
you to send for our 3 year guaran 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will-insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department aad 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents @ 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
13 cents, etc. Bach word, number or in- 
itial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with 
order. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 
which we carry it at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 














FARM MACHINERY. 


Wanted: Engine—10, 20, 30 horsepower. 


B. Frank Mebane, Spray, N. C. 

New Cambridge Reversible Sulky Plows 
for sale. Never been set up. T. W. Max- 
well, Howellsville, N. C. 


Second-hand 
Sale—From 8 
price. E. G. 
a a 


Engines and Boilers For 
to 40 H.P. You make the 
Jones Iron Works, Rock Hill, 


Oyster 
crush 
zest 

ville, 


Shell Crusher for Sale—Will also 
corn on cob or shelled, cottonseed, ete. 
reason for selling. E. L. Deans, Gates- 
Ns ©. 

Fuller & Johnson 
sale, or exchange 
3erkshire gilt. 
lL. Lynch, Snow 


Farm Pump Engine for 
for a good registered bred 
Write what you have. E. 
Mil, N. ©. 

Dollars 
powerful, 
Let it 


Ten 
most 
made, 
will gladly 
plan. Ten 


Brings You 
five-horse 
work 


the simplest, 
gasoline engine 
for you 30 days. You 
keep it on our easy payment 
dollars monthly for ten months 
($110.00). Five-year guarantee. We trust 
you. Thos. Steele, So. Branch Megr., Salis- 
bury, Maryland. 


r FEATHER BEDS. 


Feather Beds--For only $10 we will ship you 
a nice, new 386-pound feather bed and six- 
pound pair pillows. Freight prepaid on orders 
for two beds or more. Remit by P. O. Money 
order or registered letter. Address Turner- 
Setzler Furniture Co., Dept. <A., Converse, 
=. Ce 

Feather Beds and Pillows. If you 
like to own a brand new 386-pound feather 
hed and a pair of six-pound pillows, mail 
me $10. I will ship them to you and pay the 
freight to your depot. Best A. C. A. feather 
ticking, guaranteed all live, new feathers; 
if not as advertised, your money back. Write 
for circulars and order blanks. Address D, 
M. Martin, Desk D, Box 148, Griffin, Ga. 

Feather Pillows Given Away!—With every 
order for one of our unequalled 36-tb feath- 
er beds at the ridiculously low price of $10 


would 


we include a 6-!b pair of feather pillows 
free! Freight prepaid on all. Best ticking. 
New feathers. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 


eash with order. 
Turner & 
re) 


Fine proposition for agents. 
Cornwell, Dept. 1, Charlotte, N. 
Reference: Commercial National Bank. 


HELP WANTED. 

Agents Wanted—To sell our washers and 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey 
Creek, Ind. F 

Wanted: An Honest Steady Boy—From 12 


to 18 years. To feed, milk and do general 
farm work. A good home for a good boy. 
L. L. Draughon, Whitakers, N. C. 
Wanted—A bright young man to run 
dairy farm on _ shares. Prefer man _ with 
small capital, though not necessary. No 
booze artist need apply. E. R. Mcliver, 


Darlington, S. C., Route No. 5. 


Agents Wanted For The Progressive 
Farmer and our. books, “Fertilizing for 
Profit,” “A Southerner in Europe,’ and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. 


Families Wanted—We need a few fami- 
lies with two or more children over 13 
years of age. Experienced operatives make 
from 75 cents to $2 per day, according to 
their work. Will take either experienced 
or unlearned help, and pay board of un- 
learned help while learning. Splendid loca- 
tion, excellent schools and churches, steady 
employment. Address Pilot Cotton Mills 
Company, Raleigh, N. C. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


An Intelligent, Industrious, Sober Young 
married wishes 


man position on farm as 
foreman or any other capacity. L. H. Goin, 

Luinberton, N. C. 

LIVESTOCK. 
CATTLE. 

Red Polled Cattle, Hampshire Hogs, the 
beitecd breed. Herbert Gregory, Stovall, N. C. 
Registered Guernseys — One cow, one 
heifer, two mature bulls, six bull calves. 


Wyldwood Farm, Cornwell, S. C. 


Bardin’s Holstein farms are offering for 
sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade 
heifers. E. C. Bardin, Proprietor, West 
Winfield, N. Y. 

One Hundred Head of Young Steers and 
Heifers for sale—Most of them de-horned. 
Will make fine feeders. Collins & Lawson, 
South Boston, Va. 

Three Jersey Bulls; three fine young 
horses; Berkshire pigs: two bred Berkshire 
sows, and 12 Jersey heifers for sale. Groome 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


Edgewood Stock Farm is offering one 3- 





year-old registered Angus bull; one high- 
grade Shorthorn yearling bull. Good indi- 
viduals. W. B. Hobby, Gibsonville, N. C. 

Twenty-six Holstein Heifers direct from 
the best dairy section, New York State. All 
tested, good size and color, from heavy 
milking dams; bred to registered bull, and 
will freshen February, March, April. If you 
want some high-class milkers cheap, write 
or call on W. H. McEachern, Wilmington, 
North Carolina. 


Registered Jersey Bull—-Forest View King 
H. R. No. 92917, three years old, Biltmore 
strain. No. 3 Sharples cream’ separator. 
James N. Smith, Taylorsville, N. C. 

35 head of grade Jersey Heifers for Sale— 
From 12 months to 2 years old. Bred to 
registercd Jersey bulls. There are no culls 
in herd, Some will soon freshen. Write 
for particulars, price, etc. H. F. Long, 


|} Rockingham, N. C. 


We are offering our entire herd of 
teen high-grade Holstein-Friesians and Jer- 
seys, of the high-producing type; along 
with one Holstein bull, sired by Iselworth; 
one Jersey bull, entitled to registration. The 
only dairy or dairy herd in this section. 
For full information, and cause of sale, 
write Pure Food Dairy, Maxton, N. C. 
Bull Calf. Essex, 
Poland China sows in 
and pigs. Can mate 


four- 


Registered Jersey 
roc, Berkshire and 
farrow. Service boars 
no akin. Also pork pigs. All cheap. An- 
gora goats. Indian Runner ducks. Barred 
Rock, White and Silver Wyandotte chick- 
ens. Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Satisfac- 
tion or money back. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 


Du- 





DOGS. 

Fox Hounds—New list free. Stodghill, 
Shelbyville, Ky. 

RABBITS. 

White Rabbits for Sale or Exchange for 
R. I. Red chickens. Box 35, New Berlin, 
North Carolina. 

STOCK. 

Hambletonian Mare—Age seven; bred to 
Wilkes horse. Lady broke. Pedigree fur- 
nished. W. H. Ruffin, Louisburg, N. C. 

Montrose Stock Farm—Clydesdaie horses 


and Berkshire hogs. Berkshires of the long- 

bodied, short-legged, heavy-boned kind. 

Stock for sale. Write me what you want. 

E. M. Timberlake, Orange, Virginia. 
SWINE. 


3erkshire Pigs Cheap—Fairview Farm— 
Booneville, N. C. 

Registered Berkshires. 
Wyldwood, Cornwell, 8S. 


One sow. 20 pigs. 
Cc. 
Registered Berkshires 
Poole, Berkshire Farms, 
Registered Poland 
tion 
ville, 


For Sale. D: GL, 
Enoree, S. C. 
China Boars—Satisfac- 
guaranteed. J. Q. McMahan, Sevier- 
Tenn. 

Berkshire 
Turkeys. 


Registered 
Bronze 


Mammoth 
Smith, Taylors- 


Pigs; 
James N. 


| ville, N. C. 


| ridian, 





; the 


} All 
lw. 


Duroc-Jersey Prize Winners—Gilts, bred 
or open; also pigs. Woman's College, Me- 
Miss. 


Duroc-Jérseys—Rich breeding, high quali- 


ty. Moderate prices. C. G. Oakes, Assump- 
tion, Illinois. 

Berkshires—The best of breeding. Ship- 
ped on approval. Robert McMurdo, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Pure-Bred Essex Pigs, Southdown Sheep, 
and Angora 


Goats for sale. H. C. liargrove, 
Canton, N. ¢ 

Perfect O. I. C. 
Eiiott;, ©. I... 


For 
breeder, 


Pigs 
Swine 


Sale—By C. A. 
Charlotte, 


N. C., Route 29. 

Edenwood Farm, Raleigh, N. C., Route 3. 
Poland China pigs. The best stock, and 
prices reasonable. 


Registered Berkshire—aAn extra fine boar, 
10 months, 250 pounds, for $35. Bermuda 


Farm, Eatonton, Ga. 

Duroc-Jersey Pigs. Indian Runner ducks, 
Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Hillcrest Hog 
and Poultry Farm. Eidson, Tenn. 

Registered Berkshires—Young boars and 
gilts of best breeding—large type. We think 





these good enough to ship on approval,—you 
be the judge. Bellemont Farm, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia. 

Duroc Jersey Boars of 
weeks to one year old. 
scendants of Red. Col. 
Crimson Wonder. Photo 
Shay, Cruso, N. C 

One Very Fine Large Berkshire Boar, of 
richest breeding; one fine sow; seven 
6-weeks-old pigs; farm implements, wagons. 
for sale very cheap. Write at 
M. Berryhill, Charlotte, N. C., 


Berkshires—Two young registered boars, 
Lord Premier and Premier Longfellow breed- 


Quality —From 
Registered. 

King of Cols. 
furnished. W. 


six 
De- 
and 
Ww. 


Route 1. 


ing. 250 pounds each and over. Good indi- 
viduals. Will ship on approval. For quick 
sale, only $30 each. W. D. Dickinson, 
Burkeville, Va. 

We are prepared to fill orders’ for 
| Berkshires of the purest breeding, from a 


two months old pig to gilts in farrow, also | 


service boars. Write us your wants. tef- 
erence: First National Bank, Yorkville, S&S. 
Cc. Latta Farm, Yorkville, S. C. 





Registered Berkshire Pigs—Four of my 
best sows have recently farrowed 490 pigs, 
and I think are good enough to be shipped 
subject to approval—you be the judge. 
Money back if they are not entirely satis- 
factory. Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, 
Sycamore, Va. 

The Virginia Polytechnic Institute has 
for sale a fine lot of pure-bred young Berk- 


shires, Duroc-Jerseys, 
at reasonable 


and Large Yorkshires, 
prices. All are healthy, 
thrifty pigs, but not fat. Address Dr. Mayo, 
Animal Husbandry Department, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 


Buff Rocks— Nice stock. L. B. deJar- 
nette, Norcross, Ga. 


Comb 
Chapel 


Single Reds, $1 each. Mrs. S. F. 


Long, Hill, N. ¢ 
Buff Orpington Cockerels 
Wannah Plantation, 
good White 
Strickland, 


(beauties), $2. 
3oykin, S. C. 

For 
W.. & 


Orpington Pullets, write 


Katesville, N. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Toms for sale 


by Mrs. Ralph Jessup, Baskerville, Va. 
Penciled Indian Runner Drakes—At $1.50 

each. Oakwood Farm, Sutherland, Va. 
Ancona Cockerels for Sale—Sheppard's 

strain. Dr. Isaac Pierce, Tazewell, Va. 


Bourbon 
Polled 
Farms, 


ted Turkeys—$5 per pair. ted 
cattle. Montview Stock and Poultry 
Boomer, N. C. 


once to: 


Large, vigorous, heavy-laying Anconas for 
sale. Arthur Bunce, Statesboro, Georgia. 

White Orpington. Cockerels 
strain) for sale—$2 each. 
M4 ‘ 

( 


Stead, Carthage, 


Fawn and White, also Pencil Indian Run- 
ner Ducks—$1 each. J. B. Thomason, Mar- 
tin, Ga. 

3uff Orpington Cockerels — $1.50 to $2 
each. Mrs. W. J. Marshall, Crewe, Va., 


Route 2. 
Extra Fine 

Few Catalpas 

Dury, N. C. 


Mammoth Bronze 
sprouts. Cc lL. Neal, 


Salis- 


Light Brahmas, White Orpington chick- 
ens, $1 each, Minnie Patterson, China 


Grove, N. ¢ 


Fine White Leghorn Cockerels—Two-hun- 


dred-egg strain. Ethel Aderholt, Barber, 
North Carolina. 
Wyandotte, Barred Rock, Leghorn Cock- 








erels—$1.50. Pekin ducks. Groome & Sons, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Edenwood Farm, Raleigh, N. ¢., 


Route 3. 


We have some first-premium White Orping- 
ton cockerels for sale. 

Fine Barred Rocks For Sale—1911 hens 
and 1912 pullets, $1.50 each. Oakwood 


Farm, Sutherland, Va. 





Genuine Kellerstra White Orpington 
cockerels for. sale, each. Mrs. F. J. 
Wright, Fork Union, 

Good Breeding Stock R. 1. Reds for Sale— 


$5 and $7 a trio. West Durham Poultry 





Farm. West Durham, N. C. 

White Indian Runner Ducks—Pair, $10; 
drakes, $2. Fawn and white, trio, $ R. 
M. Kingsley, Greenville, Tenn. 

100 Barred Rocks—Over-stocked. Best 


strains at rare bargains. Write immediate- 
iy. CG. @ Hi, Thomasville, N. C. 


White Rocks, White Legnorns—Large vig- 
orous stock. Write us your wants. Ran- 
dolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 


Single Comb White 
W yandottes—Hens, 
erels, $1 each. 
Falis, N. C. 


and White 
and cock- 
Deal, Granite 


Leghorns 
pullets, cocks 
Mrs. J. O. 


Great Bargain in two pairs and a trio, 
Fishel White Runner ducks, and one dark 
Brahma cockerel. Write me. B. F. Bruce, 
Lavonia, Ga. 


Bourbon Red Turkeys—4 2 seconds, 


firsts, 
1912, with 


at Tennessee State Fair, strong 
competition, MecGlothlin Poultry Farm, 
Portland, Tenn. 


R. C. Rhode Island Reds (Southern DBeau- 
ty strain )—25 early-hatched, big-boned 
cockerels, fine shape and color, $2 each. 
BE. M. Henley, Duke, N. C. 

Silver Spangled Hamburgs for Sale-——Four 
hens; ten pullets, spangled all over, ready 
to lay; two cockerels. No akin. Price $12. 
Carl Gilliland, Siler City, N. C., Route 1. 


Closing 
breeding. 


Out Sale—Barred 
Year-old hens, 


Rocks of 
ready to 


purest 
lay, pul- 


lets and cockerels, $1 cach. White Leg- 
horns, 75c. J. L. Hill, Kernersville, N. C. 

Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pingtons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N. C. 

A Few Trios White Runners For Sale 
Won ist pullet, 4th and Sth cockerel, Ten- 
nessee State Fair. Have a few pencilled 
also. Write me. c. C. Shelley, Decherd, 


Tennessee. 





Runner (White and Fawn and White), 
Pekin, Buff Orpington ducks; White, Black, 
Buff Orpingtons; Slack Langshans. Collie 
pups. Good stock cheap. W. E. Lumley, 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 

The World’s Best Strain White Orping- 
i tons, at $1 each. English Pencil Indian 
| Runner ducks, white-egg strain, from im- 


ported ducks, $1. Mrs. F. A. Sullivan, 


| Ware Shoals, S. C. 

| White Holland Turkeys—$5 pair. White 

| Wyandotte chickens, $1 cach. Took first 

| premiums on my turkeys and Wyandottes 
at our fair. Setter than ever. J. EF. Pol- 

| lard, Greenville, N. C. 

| 





(Kellerstrass | 


Four Fine Golden M. B. Yearling Toms, 
one very large old tom, and a fine lot of | 
of young ones. All offspring of State Fair | 
winners. Order before prices advance. Ona 


Waters, Lebanon, Tenn. 


The First Ten Dollars Takes My Beauti- 
ful Pen of White Orpingtons—cock and sev- 
en (7) hens. All extra good, some abso- 
lutely perfect. Willing to send on approval. 
| J. H. Bolton, Burkeville, Va. 

Buff Orpingtons—The greatest money- 
} makers on the farm. Cockerels and pullets 
| for sale. 3ronze-Wild cross of turkeys, the 
hardiest kind. Prices cut for quick sale. 
Mrs. W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 


Bargain Sale of White and Silver-Laced 


W vandottes, White and Barred Rocks 


White and Buff Orpingtons, Black Minorcas, 
{ R. TI. Reds, Anconas, White, Brown and Buff 
Leghorns. Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 
| White Wyandottes For Sale—Cockerels, 
| pullets, year-old hens, and cocks (Fishel 


strain.) Partridge W vandotte Cockerels. 
White Indian Runner Drakes (Fishel and 
Spencer strains). B. F. Crutchfield & Son., 
Thomasville, N. C. 





Won this season at Central Carolina Fair: 
, 2, 3, White Orpington pullet 1, 2, cock- 
erels. 1, 2, 3, Minorca cockerels; 2, pullet. 
A lot of show birds and breeders for sale, 
Mianight Poultry Farms, D. M. Sharpe, Pro- 
prietor, A. P. A. Member, Asheboro, N. C. 


Single Comb White Leghorns—200-egg¢ 


strain. Won at Ashboro, first cock, pullet, 
pen; second cockerel, hen; sweepstakes 
cock, Indian Runner ducks. Silver Laced 


Wyandottes. Barred Rocks. Mapleton Farms, 
J. A. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


+ 
I Won 19 Ribbons this fall at Columbia, 





















Spartanburg, Charlotte, and sold 50 birds in 
Richmond and Baltimore, Md. I have strong, 
healthy, vigorous birds, and sell egg at 
live-and-let-live prices, and guaran é 
reasonable hatch. Ss. C. White Orping 
White I. R. ducks, Fawn and White 1}. R. 
Ducks, Toulouse Geese. Eggs, $1.50 per sit- 
Corespondence icited. No stock 
a few White Orpington cockerels, and 
Fawn and White I. R. ducks and drakes. 
for trio of ducks. M. B. Grant, Darling- 


rk: BC. Be ay, 


THE PROGRE 





IVE FARMER 


A Few Choice Reds Left—Two cockere} 
10 pullets; lot for $12. First order gets 
bargain. Proctor, Progressive : 


Poultry 
h yme 
Salisbury, N. Cc. sy 


Baby 
horns, 


Chicks—Orpingtons and 


White 5 
and Runner duckling oF 


also 












eer ¢ 
hatching, at reasonable p es, Wonuee 
College, Meridian, Miss. a 

Ss. ©. White Leghorn and Black Minoreg 
cockerels (Young and = Northrup strain) 
$1.50, up. Shipped on approval. N seven 
prizes on nine cntries at North Carolina 
State Fair, October, 1912. Won on every 
entry at East Carolina Fair, New Bern hig 
year. J. J. Jenkins, Greenville, N. ¢ : 

Fine Breeding Stock For Salk Orping. 
tons, white, black, and buff. W hite faek 
horns, and Runner Ducks, English px neileq 
also light fawn and white, and the pure 
white. eggs for hatching, pure breeding 
stock, Reasonable prices. Write for price 
list No. 92. Woman's College, Me ridian, 


Mississippi. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—199 
a) r a pA 








pounds, £ cents; 500, $2.25 100, $4, ter 
Shell Lime, for agricultural purposes, ¢ 
ton. 


n Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly 
Mills, S. C. 5 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


Cabbage 
W. Fis 


“40 


Plants- 


cents per 1,000, W. 
Proctor, Cy 


Morrisville, N. 
Cabbage 
Acme Plant 


Plants—75 
C6; 


eents 


per thousand, 
Yonges c 


Island, S., 

I’rost-Proof Cabbage 
$1 per thousand. A. 
Island, Ss. Cc. 


Plants—All 


; Vvaricties, 
Paya 
erry, 


Yonges 


Cabbage and 
sand. Leading 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Lettuce Plants—$1 


° per thou- 
Varicties. 


Oaklin Farm, 


Ornamental Plants, Bulbs, Shrubs and 
Trees—-\sk for catalog. Geo. M. Todd, 
Greensboro, N. Cc 


lrost-Proof, Early Jersey Wakefield Cab- 
bage plants, $1 per thousand. Write Joe 
Strickland, Katesville, N. C. 

















Sarly Jersey and Charleston Wakefield 
Cabbage Plants Nice stock, 75¢ per 1,900, 
a. T. Gooding, Merritt, N.C. 

Five Million Naney Hall Potato Plants— 
For April and May delivery. Ask for cata- 
jog. W. M. Morris, Fort Green’ Fla. 

Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower Lettuce, 
Parsley, Celery and Strawberry ptants. Ask 
for price list. Geo. M. ‘Todd, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 

Summerour’s Half and Half, and High 
Linter Cottonseed for sale. Makes 48 to 50 
and 44 to 47 per cent tint. KE, L. Lynch, 
Snow Hilt; N.C. 

Cabbagi Plants iKrost-proofr, from choice 
seed (all varieties). “Wakefields’’ a spe- 
ciality. $1 per thousand. Ee, £6. Marsh, 
Marshville, N. C., Route 2. 

Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—Wakcefield or 
Succession, per thousand, with 20 kinds of 
garden seed, $1.25; without seed, $1 per 
thousand: two thousand, $1.75. By mail, 
per hundred, 25 cents. W. R. Hart, Enter- 
prise, S.C: 

Cabbage Plants-—Now ready for trans- 
planting. Early Jersey Wakefield plants 

to five thousand lots, at $1.25 
Big reduction on large orders. 
rman, Route 2, Box 30, Hickory, 











North Carolina. 

Buy Your Frost-Proof Cabbag Plants 
from F. S. Cannon, Meggetts, S. C. 1,000 
to 4,000, at $1.25 per 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000, 
at $1 per 1,000; 10,000 to 15,000, at 90c per 
1,000, Special price on larger orders. Sat- 


isfaction guaranteed. 
Jouannet’s Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants— 
No betier to be had anywhere. $1 per 1,000; 


5,000 and over, 85 cents per 1,000. Jouan- 
net's Early Giant Argenteuil Asparagus 
roots, $4 per 1,000. Get the best. Alfred 
Jouannet, Box 50, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


3ermuda Grass—Ten thousand roots, $1. 





Highly recommended by agricultural col- 
leges, experiment stations, stockmen, every- 
where, Best combination pasture, lawn, 
hay gra common to South. Carolina 
lrarms, Orangeburg, S. C. (Booklet free.) 








Sweet Potato Plants — ‘‘Nancy Hall.” 
“Providence,’’ and ‘‘Norton Yam.”’ Price, 
$1.75 per 1,000. Y am now booking early 
spring deliveries. Send your orders as soon 
as possible, and don’t get left like you did 
last year. Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 

Cabbage Plants—Grown under the Blue 
Ridge foothills; are extra hardy,  frost- 
proof, Cultivation suggestions and _ price 
list free. Send 75e for 500, $1.25 for 1,009, 
$3.25 for 3,000, $5 for 5,000. Early Jersey 
| and other varieties. Wakefield Farms, 


Charlotte, N. Cc. 






Plants from High-Grade Seed Only—Same 
as used for my own crops. The very best 
that can be produced. ‘Henderson's Succes- 
sion’? cabbage, “Big Boston” lettuce, ‘White 
Bermuda” onion, and “Early Eclipse’ beet, 
$1.25 per 1,000; 10,000 for $10. Write for 
catalog. Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla 


Long Staple Cottonseed—-We have for 

















a lot of pure Webber Cottonseed. rh 
seed were bred last year by Mr. D. a. 
Coker, of Hartsville c., and were kept 
pure this year by careful handling at the 
gin. Webber cotton produces as well as 
any short-staple variety, better than a good 
many kinds: has an extra long staple, and 
matures carlier than any big boll variety. 
Ve are n ing a bale p acre on our best 
lands this year, and it has not been a favor- 
able year for cotton with us Special prices 
in car lots. Write for prices at », F 


ones 
Rogers & Son, Society Hill, S. Cc. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 











Cheapest Business College on Farth— 
Bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, tetes- 
raphy, penmanship, draw ete Band 
music free, W rite for particulars Zz. B. 
Spenes Goldsboro, N. C. 

Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 


hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
cialists in the Greensboro Commercial 
School Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure @ 
good position. 
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Saturday, December 14, 1912.] 
FROM ONE HORSE TO FIVE. 


Don’t Depend On Cotton Alone to 
Get the Second Horse. 


HIRTY years ago this fall, I 

pought one horse, one cow, one 
pig, one wagon, and one buggy to 
start to farming with. I had one 
plow for farming implements, and 
thought that enough. I was just 18 
years of age, inexperienced, and an 
orphan. I had finished about ninth 
grade of school two years before. 

My land was red, rocky, hilly and 
poor—good gracious, it was poor! I 
started like most other one-horse 
farmers do, by raising cotton and cot- 
ton alone. The next fall I learned [ 
was going to perish on that,,.so when 
next year came, I took an old bottom 
that had been worked numbers of 
years and then thrown out as worth- 
less, turned it under in the late 
spring, and planted in corn. My 
neighbors thought I was foolish, but 
the next winter I had corn enough to 
do me. I have made my own corn 
ever since, and lots to sell from that 
same bottom, cultivating more every 
year, until now I have it all in culti- 
vation. 

There was about six years I had 
a hard struggle for life. My wife 
was sick lots, and there were four 
children to feed and clothe, cotton 
was a low price, and my poor land 
made very little. I was obliged to 
mortage a part of the land I owned, 
and I thought one year it was gone, 
but I struggled thru, bought another 
mule, bought clover seed and sowed 
one acre. Most people thought I was 
ready for the asylum sure enouga, 
and didn’t hesitite to tell me so. No 


grass of any kind had ever been 
sown in this county. But my one 
acre of clover had good _ seasons, 


grew off well, and made some of the 
best hay I ever saw. The next year 
IT sowed, and the next more, and the 
next I got grass and sowed and on up 
until today I sow grass and clover of 
many kinds. I begun selling hay to 
my home liveryman. I began selling 
corn for feed, and corn for seed, for 
I bought a good variety of big-eared 
corn, and I have never seen any two 
ears of prolific that would shell as 
much as one of my big ears. 

From the day I sold my first load 
of corn and of hay, dates my success 
as a farmer. My mortgage was paid 
off, I bought two more mules. Be- 
gan sowing oats in the fall and fol- 
lowed them with peas in the summer. 
I began rotation of crops, my lands 
became enriched and increased in 
value. I made more cotton from 
fewer acres, and I want to say right 
here that the one-horse farmer who 
waits to make money in cotton to 
buy another horse, will never get one 
—at least, I never would have. 

I also experimented some in truck 
farming, and for several years I en- 
tirely fed my fathily of nine from my 
profit from truck farming. I didn’t 
have big things, I just had those 
things which can be worked at odd 
times, and lose no time in the crop. 
There is big money in it if you get 
your produce in early. I have stop- 
ped now, for every one in the county 
benefited himself by my experiment, 


and now makes a regular business 
of it. Besides, my business in other 
things has increased and I do not 


have the time to devote to it. 

In 1900, I built a very nice house 
of nine rooms, painted in and out. I 
have also sent my three daugh- 
ters to college, and hope to give the 
two boys at home an education. 

I run a five-horse farm now, work 
cotton, corn, sow oats, wheat, all 
kinds of clover and grasses and peas. 
I sell all of these. I have a lot of 
improved machinery, but can’t use 
as much as I would like on account 
of the rough nature of the land. My 
acres can not longer be termed poor, 
I make about one-half to three- 
quarters of a bale of cotton per acre 
on the average. 





J. E. CRAIG. 
Lancaster, S. 


C. 





THE MARKETS. 





| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 





RALEIGH MARKETS. 
Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
Cotton, 


December 5. 


(Report 


rood middling ........ eeceee - 18% 
Strict middling ..ccccccscccce 13 
Middling 12 
GOW 2.00.600 48 ; 


Receipts, 





Flour, Hay and Grain. 








Flour—Per bbl—wholesale prices: 
BMigh STAGCS «66-60% eocecece - $5.00 @ $5.50 
Low grades ..... rere - 4.830@ 4.75 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel.. .80@ .85 
NO 2 TMHIXEE cscs Treen -74@ ~~ «.80 
Timothy hay, per ton oe e0ee$20.00 @ $22.00 
Provisions, 
Snowdrift shortening, per case... 5.7 
Compound, tierce basis ......e.+6 8%c 
Pure lard, tierce basis 12%c 
Cheese, full cream ...... . 19 ¢c 
Meats, 
Hams, sugar-cured ..... escoeee 164% @18%e 
teg. Ribs, 40-45 w.ccccccee ooee 11% @11%C 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Hditor 
The Cotton Record.) 


Dceeember 5, 





OLGINGLY . vscace ss . ee - 10% 
GOOG Ordinary .6-sa00 Weeacecrrniacs 11 
Low middling ..... eer or 11% 
MIGGIING ...cevcscee is eee ee 1213 
GOOG MIGGINE cssccvsisscesus 13 
Total sales—baleS ....ccescccesecoes 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton..... 
Cottonseed meal, per ton..........-. $25.00 
Prices have been well maintained during 
the past week, altho reeeipts have contin- 
ued excessively heavy. It begins to look as 
if there is no end to the Texas crop, and 


everybody seems anxious to sell all at once, 


In the eastern half of the belt indications 
of exhaustion are beginning to show, but in 
the west the movement continues unabated. 


Nevertheless, the consumptive demand shows 
no signs yet of satiety. American mills, in- 
deed, are said to be still only sparingly 
provided, and they are now finding it more 
difficult to obtain suitable cotton. The 
enormous receipts showing up daily in Tex- 
as represents cotton going on the way to 
Europe for the most part, and the for- 
eigners have already contracted for a great 
deal more. Trade everywhere is excellent, 
and the far East is wanting more cotton 
goods than ever before. 

The immediate market has been consid- 
erably wrought up lately by uncertainty re- 
garding the rate of ginning and the coming 





REAL ESTATE. 
Farms For Sale—L. B. ‘Dail, Mt. Olive, 
Ni. C. 


Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 

131 Acres—Near town, high school, on 
improved road. <A bargain. F. M. Rand, 
Chase City, Va. . 

34 Acres—Good buildings. - One mile of 
town, in strawberry belt. Price, $3,000. F. 


R. Jordan, Chadbourn, N. C, 


~ Beautifully Illustrated Booklet About Del- 





aware, free to home-seekers. State Board 
of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 

Farms for Sale—Large or small. Write 
me your wants. I have large list and 


can help you. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 


Farm of 115 Acres—Best ‘bargain in Har- 


nett County; near school and churches; for 
sale or rent. W. H. Parrish, Coats, N. C. 
Small and Large Farms For Sale.—The 


best opportunities in Tennessee. 
mediately, Doak 


Address im- 
Aydelott, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Move to Chadbourn, N. C.—About a dozen 
good farms for sale at bargain prices. All 
sizes. Write Brown Mercantile Co., Chad- 
bourn, N. C. 

Money to Loan on Improved Farm Prop- 
erty—From five to ten years at 6 per cent 
interest. Apply to L. B. Dail, Mount Olive, 


North Carolina. 


Farm For Sale—Three miles east of Eliza- 
bethtown, Bladen County. Set in pecan 
trees, 12 years old. Mrs. T. S. Whitted, 
Elizabethtown, N. C. 


Am in the Real Estate Business—Making 
farming lands a specialty. If you wish to 
sell, buy, or lease a farm, write me, <A. B. 


Deans, N. C. 


Farms Wanted—We have direct buyers, 


Wilson, 


Don't pay commissions. Write describing 
property, naming lowest price. We help 
buyers locate desirable property free. 
American Investment Association, 91 Palace 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Come South—Thomas County has gulf 


breezes, sunshine, mild winters, good schools, 
good lands; makes long and short cotton, 


sugar cane, pecans, fruits; everything else 
good; good water; plenty railroads; low tax; 
good health. Lands cheap; plenty for sale. 
Terms. Write Thomas Realty Co., Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 

Cheap Lands—108 acres, 30 cleared. One 
dwelling. This is a bargain at one thou- 
sand dollars. 188 acres, 60 acres cleared; 
good buildings; a part of this land will 
make 50 bushels corn or one bale cotton 
per acre without fertilizer. This is a great 
bargain at $2,500. I have other just as 
good bargains. Address, C. M. teaves, 


Loris, S. C. 


Virginia River Plantation—-725 acres rich 
river loam: 500 acres cleared, 225 acres in 
wood and timber. 200 acres of bottom land. 
Orchard of four acres in bearing. Two 
miles from R. R. station. tesidence in 
shady grove. Price only $13,000. Easy 
terms. For information about this and oth- 


er Virginia farms, write Edward S. Wilder, 
Charlottesville, Va. 





estimate of the crop by the Agricultural 
Bureau. According to some authorities, the 
rate of ginning has been fully maintained, 


while others claim that it has begun to fall 
off. Up to the last report, this year was a 
little more than 1,000,000 baies behind last 
year. There will no doubt be some more 
decrease between now and January 1, but 
the main loss will come after the turn of 
the year. Ginnings after January 1, last 
year, amounted to about 1,250,000 bales, ex- 
clusive of linters. Hardly one-third of this 
can be expected this year. With the status 
of the crop more clearly defined, and with 
peace re-established among the turbulent 
Balkan States, it is not unlikely that we 
may have a fresh revival of strength and 


The all-important fact 
want all the cotton 
and more besides. 


activity in the market. 
is that the world will 
we have made this year, 


NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA- 
NUTS. 
Furnished Holmes 
December 3. 


(Report by & Dawson.) 





No. 1 grade, per pound........0e 8%e 
No. 2 grade EO eT eS ee 34 
No. 3 grade ....seccceces e 3 Cc 
TARHt, Welents: «2. sce cces00 ‘ 2@2%c 
Spanish, per bushel ...... e rer $1.12% 


Tone steady. 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
ewt. 


November 25. Per 











Steers—Best, per CWt..ceeeeeeee 
Wrediitm tO BOO sess 02860 
Common to fair ...-cccceeee 5. 
Heifers—Best yee ee eee ee eT 3. 
Medium tO BO00d ..ccccccces 5. 
Common to fair ....---e--e 4. 
Cows—Best ....sccccccccesvcecs 5. 
Medium to good ........ . = 
Common to fair .....-.++--- 3.0 
Oxen 5.£ 
3ulls 4.7 
Calves—EXxtra ..ccccercecceceees 8.5 
Medium ....-ccccscesecsecs 7.00@ 7.50 
Dairy cows, per head oe kpoaeen 30.00 @ 60.00 
Hogs—Best ....+ee- eovcecs ccccee 8.00@ 8.25 
ee), ee ere 2 ek ee ee 7.00@ 7.50 
Sows and stags ...--..+.++- 5.00@ 7.00 
Sheep—Best .....cccccccvvevsves 4.00@ 4.50 
Common to fair ..,.-eeeeeese 2.00@ 3.50 
EGINDS 6 oc0s 0 o8:6 Ciwse WOM DOE 3.50@ 7.00 


EAST SAINT LOUIS LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by Clay Robinson & Co., 
Livestock Commission, Stock Yards.) 

December 5. 

Receipts of cattle at this 
first four days, this week, 
31,000 head, the quarantine 
ing of 280 carloads. Bulk of the latter ar- 
rived from Mississippi and Arkansas, with 
Louisiana showilrg increased shipments. Gen- 


for the 
total around 
supply consist- 


point 





eral trade for the week has been strong, an 
classes finding a ready outlet today at prac- 


tically the same prices as last weck. 








Current quotations on various classes as 
follows: 

Steers—Choice heavy-fed ...... $6.00 @$7.00 
Choice PARE oh 66 cee es Tels 5.00@ 6.50 
PGR Ose doa eicghia's aceieases ayers 8.85 @ 4.50 

Oxen—Choice heavy ......e..06 5.00@ 6.50 
EGS” FO BOO. 66's wieccse ee erases 1.00@ 4.75 
CONTCIO soi 555 Ke aa 6s wae: 8 es . 3.50@ 4.00 

Cows—Good to choice .......... 1.75@ 5.25 
Fair to medium 4.50 
CANBGUS s6'5 sa agsseae sees 3.75 
p'gcr i bo C7. eA oe ee eee eee a 3.80 
Cutters” wes. ree a ue eck ee eee 4.15 

DRPU EES sipie Wied eyacd ae d.k Sie Sw RA Stee ee 5.00 

Heretics—Go0d ...csccsese 6.00 
RUGQUUEE © s.4:0-6. 5 Bis:0:9 wa epiere-o 05% 5.00 

WORE COIVER: oc5s5<s 6 sss e-a-ce% 8.00 





(Reported by F. J. 
December 3. 

Virginia late potatoes, $1.75 @2.25 
rel; others, per 180 pounds, bu 


per 168-pound bag, $1.70@1.90. 


Root.) 


@2.50 per barrel; per basket, 75c 

Yellow onions, per 100-pound bag, 75c@$1; 
red and white, 50@75c. White cabbage, per 
barrel, 50c; red, 75c@$1. Red, per ton, 
$117. Artichokes, $2.50@3 per barrel. Brus- 
sels sprouts, 3@8c per quart. Beans, wax, 
$1@2 per basket; green, $1.50@3. Beets, 


75c@$1 per barrel. Carrots, 65@85c. per bag, 


or 50c@$1 per 100 bunches. Cucumbers, $2 } 
@3 per basket. Cauliflower, $2.50@5 per 
barrel for short-cut. Celery, 20@35c per 
dozen. Chicory, 25@60c per basket. Escar- 


ol, $1.75@2 per barrel. Eggplant, $2@2.50 
per box. Endive, 13@20c per barrel. Horse- 
radish, $3@6 per 100 pounds. Kale, 30@50e 
per barrel. Leeks, $1 per 100 bunches. Let- 
tuce, 30@50c per basket for Virginia; 25@ 
50c for North Carolina. Lima beans, $4@5 
per basket. Mushrooms, $1.50@1.75 per 
4-pound basket, white; $1@1.50 for brown. 
Okra, $2@3 per carrier. Oysterplants, $2@ 
3 per 100 bunches. Peppers, $1@1.50 per 
barrel, Peas, .$2@4 per barrel, Parsley, 
$1.50@2 per barrel. Parsnips, $1@1.25 per 
barrel. Romaine, $2@3 per barrel for New 
Orleans. Radishes, 60c@$1 per barrel. Shal- 
lots, $1.50@3 per 100 bunches. Squash, Hub- 
bard, 75c@$1 per barrel. Spinach, $1@1.50 
per barrel. Rutabaga turnips, 50@85e per 
barrel. Tomatoes, $1.50@2.50 per carrier. 
Vatercress, $1@1.50 per 100 bunches. 

3est creamery butter, 87T@3T7T%e per 
pound; firsts, 33@36c; held stock, 31@34c; 
imitation creamery, 24@25%6¢c; factory, 


23@24%e 







Direct 
sion. 
ern 
lanta, 


sale, 
two-story 


buyer. 


general 
cane, 
country. 
Terms, 
balance. 
address George Kilborn, Secretary, Alabama 


Royal 


catalog. 
Virginia. 


(23) 13807 
Northern Buyers Want Southern Farms— 
Dealing With Owners. No commis- 
What have you to sell? Write South- 
Homeseekers’ Bureau, Box 1454 At- 
Ga. 

Farm 
or will 
cotton, 


3ig For Sale—400-acre farm for 
divide and sell two parcels. 
grain and tobacco farm. With 
residence and other out-buildings. 
$8. Terms easy, to a quick 
rights reserved. Meherrin 
Chase City, Va. 


Fine 
Price per acre, 

Timber 
Lumber Co., 


Mobile and Ohio 


farming, 


Railroad 
stock raising, 
vegetables, fruit and 
Good water. $5 per acre and up. 
one-fourth cash; liberal terms on 
For illustrated folder and maps, 


Lands—For 
corn, sugar 
nuts. Elevated 


Land and Development Company, 409 North 
St., Mobile, Ala. 


Virginia Farms—We have a large number 


of nice farms for sale, especially adapted to 
grain, 
cluding several 
suited 
timber 


grass, clover, cotton, 


large river 


tobacco, ete., in 
plantations well 
for stock raising; also some good 
tracts. Splendid grade of land at 
to $15 per acre. Write for descriptive 
Jeffreys, Hester & Co., Chase City, 


$12 


For Sale or Exchange, for desirable North 


Carolina or Virginia city or farm property: 
desirable 
Dwelling 
ment; 
shady 


suburban home in the 
aimost new; 21% stories 
heating plant, water 
bluegrass lawn; 
garden; poultry yard 
barn, coal and wood 
northwest Arkansas. 


Ozarks. 
and base- 
system, large, 

pasture, orchard, 
and house; garage, 
houses. Best town 
Land of the big red 


apple. Fine farming country. Climate and 
water unexcelled. Have interests east and 
people all live there. For particulars, write 


W. B. Ray, Lock Box 116, Harrison, Ark. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Null’s Famous Extracted Honey 
for stamp. Demopolis, Ala. 
Tomatoes—Home canned, 
dozen. Gordon Wilfong, 





Sample 





for sale, $1.10 
Newton, N. C. 


Farm Drainage and Irrigation—Laurence 
H. McCullough, B. Se. C. E., Drainage En- 
gineer and Expert. Kingstree, S. C. 

Send for Free Booklet-—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L Victor Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Three incubators, one pair ‘“‘Jones’’ wagon 
platform scales, one flexible sheep shearing 
machine for sale. Address J. B. Jennings, 


Marietta, S. C. 


Wanted—The address of every lady who 
wishes to cut her laundry expenses. Will send 
our book of testimonials, and plan that you 
can earn an Imperial Self-Heating gaoline 
iron by little work. G. A. Johnson & Bro., 
General Agents, Grifton, N. C. 


I want to interest a few 
some capital, in dairying, 
Splendid opportunity. Ten thousand popu- 
lation, not 10 per cent supplied by local 
producers. J. G. Anderson, President Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Rock Hill, Ss. C. 

Wanted—Fine pieces of very old solid ma- 
hogany, or veneered furniture, sideboards, 
beds, secretaries, chairs, footstools, mirrors, 
etc.; old pistols, relics, pewter, brass. Furni- 
ture don’t have to be in good condition. Ad- 
dress E. R. Gilgour, 118 West Saint Clair, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


farmers, with 
trucking, poultry. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


Kellerstrass White Orpingtons — Choice 


young and adult stock, one to two dollars 
each. Treat-You-Right Farm, Falkland, N. C. 

Timber for Sale—Five hundred thousand 
feet hardwood, one mile from Drewryville, 
on Southern Railway. Address Mrs. Eunice 
H. Thomas, Boykins, Va. 

California Privett—Rooted, one year old, 
at two dollars per hundred or fifteen dol- 
lars per thousand f.o.b. express office, Bay- 


boro, South Carolina. J. W. 
South Carolina. 


Sasser, Gurley, 


Grasses, Clovers, and others crops grow 
splendidly on Wilcox County lands, aver- 
aging only $12 per acre. Here are oppor- 
tunities of a “century. No better stock 
country, even in Kentucky. Lime, climate, 
rainfall, winter legumes the secret. Come. 
R. E. Lambert, Darlington, Ala. (via Allen- 
ton), 








a ) 
SEABOARD 


Air Line Railway 
ANNOUNCES 


LOW ROUND TRIP 
FARES 


Account Christmas Holidays 


FROM ALL POINTS SEABOARD 
Call on ticket Agents For 
Full Particulars 


S. LEAD, Division Passenger 
Agent, Raleigh, N. C. 

























y, 











DUROC-JERSEYS 





Eggs, thru every gradation from 34@40ce, 
with many for less, and n« ar-by stock up 
to 55 @60e. 

Wheat, $1.05 for standard No. 2 red. 
Oats, 37c. 

Mess pork, $18@19.50 per barrel. Mess 
beef, $18@19 per barrel. 

Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in the Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little 


notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


Registered pigs of different sizes and 
ages for sale at attractive prices. 
Write us before you buy your 
pure-bred hog or pigs. 


VALLEY VIEW STOCK FARM, 
35. W. ETCHISON, Prop , Cana, N. C. 



























































































| Three crops a | 
| year and every 
crop a big one 


The farmer in the Northern and Central 
States is not getting as much as he should 
from life—from his farm—for his labor. No 
matter how good he may be or how good his 
land may be. The climate is against him. 
The climate absolutely limits his returns—his 
profits. 






One-half the work—one-half the time—one- 
half the money invested in South Georgia red 
pebbly soil, in a TIFT FARM, would produce 
from two to three times the crops and profits. 






These are facts—absolute, cold blooded, hard and fast 
facts. All the proof that you or any other able man could 
demand will be supplied by one day’s visit to this land. 


Tracts of five acres to four hundred and ninety acres. 
Close to and around the city of Tifton, in Tift County, 
Georgia. This city is on four lines of railroad, enjoys ex- 
cellent train service and equitable freight rates, has 5,000 
prosperous and progressive people, banks, schools, churches, 
stores, theater, electric lights, pure artesian water. 
















Every tract on at least one public road and many bound- 
ed by a wide, paved, city boulevard. 


Soil absolutely virgin, strong and vigorous and suitable 
for all grain, vegetable and truck crops, fruits, nuts and 
cotton. Extraordinarily fertile and easily worked. Owned 
outright, without incumbrance or option by Captain H. H. 
Tift, a pioneer settler, millionaire lumberman, one of the 
State’s best known and highly respected citizens. Captain 
Tift owns a large per cent of the land in the county and 
both he and his family live there. He is not selling this 
land for profit, but for the purpose of settling his county 
with thrifty, industrious and substantial citizens. 


The climate is mild and healthful, and Tifton is one of 
the famous winter resorts of Georgia for people from the 


Northern States. Three crops a year is the rule on Tift 
land. 








Independence here is easily achieved and the farmer 
who works his land in an industrious and intelligent man- 
ner soon becomes wealthy. 






















If you are interested in the raising of any crops the best 
land for you is waiting for you here in any size and at prac- 
tically any price you wish to pay. This offer is a genuinely 
good one and you should write at once for complete par- 
ticulars. Then, if you will visit the land, you will see that 
nothing has been overstated. 


one 









f 

Send the Coupon at once. 

| H. H. Tift, Jr., 

Tifton, Ga. 

Send me at once complete particulars of Tift Farms 


as described in The Progressive Farmer. 


Name 























Address 

















Size tract preferred............................. 
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| North Carolina State Farmers’ Union. 


S THIS issue of The Progressive 
Farmer goes to press, the North 
Carolina Farmers’ Union is in ses- 


sion in Raleigh. The earlier ses- 
Baton sions were taken 

up by committee 

meetings, by the 

formal addresses 

of welcome, the 

appointment of 

committees, ete.; 

and we are not 


able to report any 





notable action of 
the meeting in 


DR. ALEXANDER. 


this issue. The 
Union is probably in better condition 
in North Carolina than in almost any 
other State. Dr. H. Q. Alexander 
has made a very efficient and faithful 
President, and Mr. J. Z. Green, the 
State Organizer, has been persistent 
in preaching everlastingly the impor- 
tance of business co-operation. 

We expect to have an edequate re- 
port of the whole meeting in next 
week’s issue. 





Cotton Prices and the Results to 
Business. 


N ‘The Story of a Crime,’’ Brother 
Poe estimates the loss to the South 

of $300,000,000 by unwise market- 
ing of last year’s cotton. This means 
that about 10,000,000 bales sold for 
$30 a bale less than it should have 
brought. In all my calculations last 
spring, I placed the loss by injudi- 


cious marketing at $10 a bale on 
1,000,000 bales of South Carolina’s 
crop, and the same on 10,000,000 


bales of the entire crop. I estimated 
that South Carolina lost $250,000 
per county, and the 800 counties of 
the Cotton 


Belt lost $125,000 per 
county. 
Mr. Poe’s figures would be for 


South Carolina’s 40 cotton counties, 
$30,000,000, or $750,000 each, and 
for the 800 cotton counties of the 
South, $375,000 each. 

The purpose of this article is to 
impress upon the bankers and mer- 
chants of the South, the immense 
loss to their business by reason of 
this amount of money being lost to 
our section. Take either my figures 


or Mr. Poe’s, and quit thinking 
about them as applied to the whole 
South. How much more money 
would be in your county if two- 


thirds of the cotton made in it had 
brought $10 or $15 more per bale? 
How much more goods would you 
have sold, Mr. Merchant? How much 
less re-discounting would you have 
found necessary to handle the busi- 


ness that came to your bank, Mr. 
Banker? How much better salary 
would you have been paid, Mr. 
Preacher and Mr. School Teacher? 
How much more activity would there 
have been in every line of industry 
to be shared in by you, Mr. Labor- 


ing Man? 

Read what the Farmer’s Union of 
South Carolina says about marketing 
cotton, and join hands with us for 
such legislation, as will prevent the 
enormous waste of our present meth- 
ods of handling this great export 
crop, and you may depend upon it 
this ‘‘stream of foreign gold that 
fructifies the commerce of the Na- 
tion,’’ will water your little garden 
as it percolates thru the farnrs of the 
cotton growers of your section. 





AN ADDRESS ON COTTON AND COTTON 
MARKETING, 


By the South Carolina State Farmers’ Union. 


At the annual meeting of the State Union, 
held in Columbia on the 28rd and 24th of 
July, the undersigned were instructed to is- 


sue an address to the people on cotton mar- 
keting, and to draft a bill for introduction 
at the next session of the General Assembly, 
which will be in conformity with the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court on the State 
Warehouse Act. 

A Vital Principle. 
herewith submit a measure 


We embracing 





not only a State-owned and operated 


waree 


house system, but also intended to standard. 


ize cotton grades and 
stamp of South 
the world over 
antee of merit. 

It is recognized as a vital business pringj. 
ple today, that consolidation, not competi. 
tion, is the foundation of wealth, because it 
reduces the cost of production and makes 
for efficiency and economy in placing com- 
modities on the market. 

Fellow farmers, it is only in our businegg 
where the old-time brutal law of ‘tt 


baling, so that the 
Carolina will be ae cepted 
at its face value as a guar- 


. io 4 oy : . . 2 Sur- 
vival of the fittest’ remains of force, We 
alone are competitors, one with the other, 

’ 


in the markets of the world. 
ereign power of the State 
hind theni, let the cotton planters, with due 
regard to the laws of supply and demand, 
market their cotton only when demand en. 
sures a fair profit, taking care of the sul. 
plus as do the producers of iron, copper, 
coal and other standard necessities of life, 
Cotton Cornerstone International 


With the goy. 
governments be. 


Finance, 

The marketing of cotton is of worl! 
import, because, since the 
gold standard, cotton 


l-wide 
adoption of the 
has become the 


very 
corner-stone of international finance, It is 
thru cotton that the United States controls 
the balance of the world’s trade, and the 


South, having a natural monopoly in its pro- 

duction, has it in her power, thru wisely di- 

rected effort to largely dominate. the finances 

of the United States instead of oc: upying 

the subservient position she does today. 
What Fixes the Price? 

Political economists are agreed that the 
price of commoditics always advance or de- 
cline automatically as the measure of value 
increases of decreases, If the quantitative 
money theory, then, be correct, it ans 
that if the supply of gold increases in pro- 
portion to the increase in business transac- 
tions, that prices hold steady and prosperity 
reigns: per contra, with a diminishing gold 
supply, and an increasing volume of busi- 
ness, prices decline and hard times com: 

Applying these basic principles to cotton, 
what do we find? 

Ist. Cotton is an export crop, the surplus 
sold abroad fixing the price of that which 
enters into domestic consumption. 

2nd. This being true, the price of cotton 
is fixed not in relation to the supply of gold 
in the United States, but in the cotton man- 
ufacturing centers abroad, 

There is no other great 
ing just the relations to the financial sys- 
tem that cotton does. Wheat, grain, wool 
and meat are world-wide products, a failure 
in one region is compensated by 
duction in another. W orld-wide 
tion and restricted area of 
what makes cotton ‘King.’ 

Have We Brains to Solve Problem? 

After the panic of 1893 and _ the 
ment of the free silver question, the great 
financiers in New York were quick to take 
advantage of the monopoly in cotton pro- 
duction to turn exports of gold into imports, 
thereby ‘restoring confidence” and prospecri- 
ty. New York has steadily each fall drain- 
ed Europe of her gold reserves by demand- 
ing pay for cotton in gold. Watch the 
imports during September, October and No- 
vember. It is these which within sixteen 
years have transferred the center of the 
financial world from the banks of the Hague 
to the banks of the Hudson, and made Mor- 
gan, not Rothschild, its king. Each year 
the foreign balance of trade is just about 
equal to the value of Southern cotton sold 
abroad, 

Has the time come when Southern genius 
and Southern statesmanship is equal to the 
task offered us of God? Can we turn to our 
own advantage an opportunity greater than 
any people have had since Canaan was offer- 
ed a free gift to the Children of Israel? 

At present we ‘make brick without 
straw’ and the hand of the ‘task master’ 
is heavy. Our crop is produced and the ex- 
penses are paid, not in money, but credit 
paper, whose redemption in gold is unheard 
of; at least 90 per cent of all the business 
transaction connected with making -the crop 
is by check, draft or “promise to pay.” 
When it comes time to market the crop 
abroad, where the price is fixed, payment is 
demanded in gold, and the actual shipment 
of the metal itself begins. This gold does 
not enter into circulation, but is locked in 
the vaults of New York to maintain a com- 
mercial supremacy, in which the South is 
not permitted to share. 

We have a vision of the time in the near 
future when, thru this system, Southern 





world crop bear- 


over-pro- 
consump- 
production is 


settie- 


ports will become the cotton distributing 
points of the world, and Southern banks 
the channel thru which shall flow this 
steady stream of gold, which fructifies the 


commerce of the Nation. 

At present, we permit each year the pur- 
chasing power of our customers abroad to 
be depleted for an advantage to New York, 
which is a positive injury to us, because of 
the steady fall in cotton prices resulting. A 
mere statement of the proposition reveals 
the economic blunder which holds the 
South in bondage. : 

It is as unjust to European spinners as it 
is cruel to Southern planters. It is generous 
only to the gamblers who exploit both spin- 
ner and producer. 


The remedy we propose is to bring the 
producer and the spinner together thru a 
system of Government warehouses, which 


become the basis of @ 
gn and domestic ystem of banking, 
which will reduce interes rates and rele- 
gate money to its only legitimate function— 
a medium of ex« 


will, as sure as fate, 






hange. 
“State’s Rights.” 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court 
is of far-reaching effect, greater, perhaps, 
than any of us now realize, for it gives @ 
broad interpretation of the powers of the 
State in protecting her citizens from com- 
binations which would confiscate property 
by destroying the profits arising thers from, 
The South Carolina decision marks a new 
era and will be the authority most quoted 
in the social and industrial questions now 
pressing for solution. 

The objections to the 
cal questions, and the 
police powers of the State 
by the court. It would be 
should the question, 


bill were on -techni- 
broad door to the 
was opened wide 
historically fit, 


trust threatening the 
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saturday, December 14, 1912. 











ecurity of thé Nation, be settled by South 
Sarolina leading the way back to *‘State’s 
Rights 1 the reserve powers of the peo- 
ote vested in their State Legislatures, 

aa tN he illustration of the effectiveness 
ft scheme which we propose could be 
ae 1 tha in the crop just market a 

: In Octo , under the impact of a crop 
estimat at 14% million bales, cotton de- 
lined to ht « ts. This summer, when 
os oO to be not much under 





es, cottor 













1 has been selling at 
s 13 a differ 
H 4 . ve at 
000 bale ed of 
h Carolina é year would 
$20,000,000. We call your atten- 
ie undeniable fact that this cnor- 







3; fallen directly on the planters. 
merchant, and fertilizer factory 














have been yaid in full or are getting inter- 

est on | inces carried over. The railroad 

received actly the same freight per bale 

on carrying the largest crop ever produced. 
Where Loss on Last Crop Fell. 

We further call your attention to another 


fact in connection with this loss: Among the 
planters it has fallen most heavily on the 
smaller ones, those least able to stand it, 
because the planter with money or estab- 
lished credit was able to warchouse his cot- 
ton and realize from 11 cents to 13 cents 
for it. 

Will Make Consumer Pay Expenses 





We debated in our minds for some time 
the feature of direct appropriation from the 
State and finally concluded that it was best 
to let the cotton crop take care of itse?®f in 
the manner suggested in the bill. 

Heretofore, under our methods of market- 
¢ in competition with each other, all 
charges, including transportation, have been 
borne by the producer. Under the scheme 
proposed, the expenses of marketing will be 
in the nature of a tax on consumers, shared 
by the consumers of cotton the world over, 
and every economy which can be introduced 
will enure to the benefit of both producer 
and consumer. 

To the Bankers. 

We desire to call the special attention of 
the bankers to the report of the banking 
committee of the State Union, and we earn- 

ly request the assistance of our banks, 








e i 
and suggest that they arrange now to Sse- 
cure suilicient funds or get assurances of 
extension which will avert the disasters of 
last fall Your profits, gentlemen, depend 
very largely on the surplus which farmers 
are able to deposit with you after settle- 
ment of the expenses of the crop; therefore, 
we confidently expect your co-operation. 
To the Manufacturer, 
To the manufacturer, we say that this bill 











does not seek to deprive you of just profits. 
We recognize the fact that our product 
is without value until your spindles change 
it into cloth. It is to you we look for that 


éxtension of trade and a development of 
new markets which creates an ever-widen- 
ing demand for American cotton. The in- 
spection, ‘ading and lessening of market- 
ing cost, enables us to give you cheaper raw 
material and thereby increase your profits 
as well as ours. 
To the Laboring Man. 

To the laboring man, we say, the more 
money our cotton brings in from abroad, the 
greater the demand for your labor, and the 
higher wage you can demand, whether in 
the factory, workshop or the farm, 

The tendency is toward congestion in the 
city, which means competition between la- 
borers. Help us increase the profits on the 
farm to a point where labor from the coun- 
try will not seek the town to compete with 
you and make still higher the cost of living. 
SOUTH CAROLINA STATE FARMERS’ 

UNION. 








THE SOUTH CAROLINA COTTON BILL. 

To Regulate the Ginning, Baling, Inspecting, 
Warehousing and Marketing of Cotton and 
Other Products, 





Whereas, cotton is the great money crop 
of this State, and annually brings into the 
channels of our trade fifty to one hundred 
millions of dollars; and, 

Whereas, no commodity known to the 
world’s commerce is marketed in such dis- 
reputable condition as to size and shape of 
packages, mixed contents and _ scarecrow 
covering; and, 

Whereas, no other commodity of any im- 
portance, known to the world’s commerce, 
is marketed with such utter disregard of 
the laws of trade. 
re In the language of the statute of 1789: 
Whereas, it is necessary tobacco should be 
inspected before the same is sent to foreign 
Markets, as well to prevent fraud be- 
tween the buyer and seller, as to prevent 
that article (the growth of this State) from 
being brought into disrepute abroad.” Now, 
therefore, 
3e it enacted, That in the exercise of the 
Police powers of the State and for the com- 
mon defense, a State inspection and cotton 
Warehouse system is hereby established. 

I. That Richard Roe, John Doe and 
Thomas Blank are hereby constituted and 
appointed a commission to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. Their terms of service 
shall be two, four, and six years, respective- 
ly, and upon the expiration of their respec- 
tive terms, the election of their successors 
shall be for a term of six years each. 

IT. It shall be their duty to study the 
conditions under which cotton is grown, har- 
vested, ginned, baled, stored and marketed, 
and as a result of such investigation, to or- 
ganize a system that will bring about need- 
ed re forms, and provide for the most eco- 
nomical and scientific handling of this great 
crop from the fields to the mills. 
oe It shall be their duty, when they 
nave determined upon the best system of 
8inning, baling 
its adoption by 
cable, wit / 











all ginners as fast as practi- 
hout undue expense, it being one 


~v Reg obic cts of this Act to have a uniform 
prude that will make South Carolina cotton 
aA ee in all the markets of the world. 


: They shall have the power to appoint 
as many inspectors as may be necessary to 
See that the ginneries are kept up to the 
proper degree of efficiency, whether they be 


private or public gins; that proper bagging 
being used; that there is no 


and ties are 


ee backing or excess tare being used, and 
ty other duties found necessary to carry 

out the Purposes of this Act. 

, + It shall be the duty of this commis- 

Slon 


fae to establish by lease, purchase or build- 
aes 4s many warehouses as may be found 
©cessary to properly store and to gradually 


and covering, to recommende 


market the cotton crop of this State, and to 
appoint managers and such other employes 
as may be found necessary to handle the 
business in an economical but thoroly effi- 
cient manner. 

VI. It shali be the duty of the said com- 
mission to receive for storage all lint cotton 
properly baled and issue its receipt, serially 
numbered, clearly setting forth the weight, 
grade and length of staple, so as to be able 
to deliver the identical bale on surrender of 
the receipt for the same, such receipt to be 
transferred only by written assignment, and 
the cotton which it represents deliverable 
only upon the production of the _ receipt, 
which is to be marked ‘“Cancelled’’ when 
the cotton is taken from the warehouse. 
And the State of South Carolina, in the ex- 
ercise of her police powers, will carry out 
the provisions herein set forth. 

VII. The inspection tags hereinafter pro- 
vided for, and the warehouse receipts above 
named, shall be so designed that the brand 
“South Carolina’ will be unmistakable, the 
Palmetto tree, with a bale of cotton lying 
at its roots, and the shield of the State on 
either side. 

VIII. To provide for the establishment 
and maintenance of this system an inspec- 
tion fee shall be paid of 25 cents per bale 
on all short-staple cotton, 50 cents per bale 
on all extra-staple cotton, and 50 cents per 
bale on all Sea Island cotton grown or offer- 
ed for sale in the State. 

Evidence of the payment of the fees above 
stated shall be by an inspection tag setting 
forth the weight, grade and length of staple 
of each bale of cotton, under regulations to 
be provided by the commission. 

IX. In fixing the charges for handling 
and storing cotton, the said Commission 
shall bear in mind that it is the purpose of 
this Act to establish a system which shall 
be self-sustaining, in order to market the 
cotton crop of this State at a minimum cost 
to the producer. 

c. The inspection fees provided in this 
Act shall begin on July 1, 1912, and shall 
then apply to all cotton carried over from 
the old crop or new cotton coming in. 

XI. By reason of the fact that the crop 
now matures so much earlier, than when the 
cotton year was fixed from September 1 to 
August 31, the cotton year under this system 
is hereby declared to be from July 1 to June 
30 of each year. 

XII. The Commission shall make annual 
reports to the General Assembly. 

XIII. The Commission shall give bond to 
the State of South Carolina in the sum of 
$50,000 each, conditioned for the faithful 
performance of their duties. And shall re- 
quire good and sufficient bonds of all em- 
ployees in such amounts as they may deem 
necessary to protect the public interests, 
and shall keep fully insured all warehouses 
and all cotton or other commodities on stor- 
age in the same. 

XIV. To encourage a diversified agricul- 
ture, the Commission is directed to utilize 
the said warchouses for the storage of corn, 
hay, oats, peas and other non-perishable 
farm products put up in commercial pack- 
ages during such times as there may be 
room, and on such terms as will cover cost 
of insurance and storage. 

tV The said commission are hereby 
authorized and empowered to make such 
rules and regulations as they may deem 
necessary to carry out the intent and pur- 
pose of this Act, not inconsistent with the 
provisions hereinbefore specifically set forth. 

XV The salaries of the Commission are 
hereby fixed at $5,000 each per annum, pay- 
able monthly, and transportation when in 
the discharge of their duties, with actual 
hotel bills when away from their homes on 
duties connected with their office. And they 
shall fix the salaries of all employees with 
a view to economic but efficient service. 

XVII. <All monies collected under the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be turned into the 
State Treasury monthly, and shall be held 
by the State Treasurer as a separate fund 
for the purposes of this Act. All warrants 
for salaries and other expenses provided for 
in this Act shall be accompanied by item- 
ized, vouchers and approved by the Com- 
mission and the Comptroller General before 
payment by the State Treasurer. 

XVIII. To put this Act into immediate 
effect, the sum of $50,000 be, and the same 
is, hereby appropriated out of any money 
in the State Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

XIX. All Acts and parts of Acts incon- 
sistent with this Act be, and the same are, 
hereby repealed. 





LESSONS IN CO-OPERATION. 


In his studics in Europe, Clarence Poe, in 
The Progressive Farmer, observes that the 
Danish farmer makes three profits as com- 
pared to the American farmer's one. The 
Danish farmer, he observes, makes a profit 
upon growing the crop, producing the raw 
material, then he makes another profit upon 
converting this raw material, manufactur- 
ing it, into butter, beef, bacon and eggs, and 
finally another profit is made by selling 
these finished products direct to the consum- 
ers at the middleman’'s prices. And this is 
not all; the Danish farmer takes advantage 
of co-operation to buy his goods collectively, 
thus saving in prices and in the cost of 
transportation. 

There is a lesson in this for the American 
farmer who has practiced extensive farm- 
ing, producing the raw materials only and 
giving others the great advantages in pro- 
ducing and selling the finished products. 
So long as we raise corn, hay, cottonseed, 
alfalfa and other feed crops and sell them 
to those who keep animals, we may expect 
that we will deprive ourselves of the profits 
that the finished food products bring. 

in selling our products, we are, as has 
been repeatedly explained in these columns, 
far behind the Danes and other European 
farmers. We pay the penalty for lack of 
co-operation and hence a means of reaching 
the consumer direct. It is no compliment 
to our business methods that it requires a 
dozen middlemen to put our products in the 
hands of the consumer. The middlemen 
are not to blame, for we have made him 
necessary; he is under present conditions a 
part of the system. When we reduce the 
expense, modify our system to save cost of 
marketing, we may expect to reap the re- 
wards that our labor demands.—Farm and 
Ranch. 











I have been reading The Progressive 
Farmer for two years, while working for 
another man, and now that I am going to 
farm for myself, f want a copy of my own, 
for it is such a great help and educator for 
a farmer.—M. J. Young, Winnsboro, S. C. 





It is not worn out, worked 
ductiveness or richness. 


new soil, virgin soil, soil that’s never had 
an ounce of its dollar-making fertility 


GUARA 


This bankers’ guarantee is the most lib- 
We prefer to have 


Wauchula land is 


small payments. Then, any time within a 


year, you may inspect the 





If it’s net satisfactory, you get 
your money back with 6 per cent interest. 
Read that again. 


You Must Be 


no loopholes or technicalities 
We don’t make your purchase 
conditional upon the land being as good as 


only you forfeit nothing if you decide not 


cent on every cent you've paid us. 


who have reputations and records for straight dealing that will bear your 


closest scrutiny. We welcome investigation of the men who make up ? 


Let us tell you about this home company 
treasurer is president ? a 
s 


Write for Facts 


of the Florida Citrus Exchange, an association of the leading ? 
purpose of marketing 4 > 


this finest, most 8 
a> ‘ 
OS 5 


of bankers—our 


their own oranges 
most valuable collection of facts about Florida 
that you ever saw. 
teresting compilations mailed free. 
Learn how all Florida is turning to- 


greatest ? a 
& 


illustrated, in- 
the letters 


rp 
WAUCHULA 
DEVELOPMENT CO. 


2, 
WAUCHULA, FLORIDA. 


® 














Here’s the opportunity for you men who 
know soil to do better than make just fair 
Here is soil so rich, 
drained, so ideally located that it not only 


produces dollars three months in the year, 
but during the entire year! 





taken out. It’s soil that Nature made 
perfect—and it’s ready for you experienced 
farmers to do the biggest things of your 
lives down there. 

You know what Northern winters are, 
You know the limitations they place on 
your 12-month ambition. Why not go to 
Wauchula, Florida, where you can work 
successfully with your soil all the year 
round? Where's the shrewd Northern 
farmer who won't listen to a guaranteed 
Florida land offer like this? 

Florida land guaranteed by a home 
company of bankers. 


NTEED 


Why Do We Make This 
Liberal Offer 


Because no. man who has come down 
here has gone away without buying. When 
he talked to the owners of the grape fruit 
and orange groves, saw that they drove 
their own motor cars, and were sending 
their children to college, he knew that they 
were making money. When he learned 
that in three towns, Wauchula, Zolfo and 
Bowling Green, within a radius of five 
miles, there were four banks with deposits 
aggregating nearly $500,000, he knew that 
this was a prosperous country. When he 
saw Wauchula with its neat, well-kept 





stores, its churches, fine schools, lodges 
and—no negroes at Wauchula—he knew 
this was a good place to bring his family. 

Good water, healthful climate. Live cash 
market for everything you raise. First- 
class transportation. Finest hunting and 


fishing right at hand. Your satisfaction 
guaranteed 
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Can Sweet Potatoes for Spring Use. 


iContinuea from page 13.) 
ing perfectly. I use 
in everything I put 
the size of a pea, mixed with a tea- 
spoon of sugar and sprinkled on top 
of fruit just before sealing. I have 
used it for years, and if it is harm- 
ful, it must be like the old darkie’s 
tobacco ‘“‘mighty slow pisen.’’ It does 
not affect the flavor at all, and makes 
your fruit sure to keep. 

Our farm consists only of a 
acre garden where my husband, who 
is a pastor, wields the hoe and rake 
every morning ’till he is called to 
breakfast, instead of swinging dumb- 
bells for exercise. And there is not 
a day, the year round, but there is 
some vegetable to be had for the 
table from our garden. 

We find The Progressive Farmer 
interesting and helpful. 

JESSIE HUGGINS 
5. 

Editorial Comment:—Ail the 
thorities, we believe, agree that 
icylic acid should not be used as a 
preservative of foods. It may not 
produce harmful effects that can be 
traced directly to it, but it certainly 
does the person who eats it no good, 
and is absolutely unnecessary in can- 
ning and preserving if the proper 
precautions are taken with the work. 


Good Lights for Winter Nights. 


NE YEAR ago, we had acetylene 

lights put in our home; we have 

a ten-room house, and the plant com- 
plete, cost us $300. 

We bought a large 
30-light power—and had the very 
best fixtures put in, I do not mean 
fancy fixtures, but best quality— 
plain, artistic fixtures, with plain, 
ground-glass shades. Have an ad- 
adjustible lamp with dark green 
shade for reading and studying by, 
as the white shades are rather try- 
ing on weak eyes. 

It does not pay to put in cheap, 
ugly fixtures, as they last a life time, 
and are not usually changed, because 
it is too much trouble. 

It only took the man five days to 
put in our plant, and I would not 
take a small fortune for it, and be 
compelled to go back to kerosene 
lamps. The light is soft, bright and 
beautiful. Every portion of a room 
or hall is brightly lighted; it is a 
steady light, and gives off very little 
heat. They are not as cheap lights 
as kerosene, but are safe, so much 
less trouble, and so much cleaner, 
better and more healthful, that ev- 
eryone who is able ought to install 
a plant at once. 

We have water-works, 
are a great comfort, 
of labor, but my lights are far more 
valuable, as I can pump as good wa- 
ter as the engine supplies, but no 
kerosene lamp ever gave as good 
light as acetylene gas. 

MRS. JULIA MATHESON. 

Bennettsville, S. C. 
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Timely Recipes. 











SEA-FOAM 


Place in a pan 2 quarts of we 
corn, free from hard’ kernels, 
moderately hot oven. Put 
sugar in a sieve, ready for 
Boil together a cup of sug 
water for two full minutes 
cover the top of it. Add 1 
pistachio extract and some green coloring, 
but be sure that it is of the harmlesg¢ 1 
table kind. Remove the pan of Y 
the oven and slowly pour the 
it, meanwhile turning the 
The syrup will not stick 
it is hot from the oven. 
sugar, dredge the corn 
thoroly that the kernels will be 
rated.—Youth’s Companion. 


POPCORN. 


ll-popped 
and set it ir 


asp oonful 


POTATOES OTERO. 
An excellent 
Bake a 


dish for supper or 
number of potatoes i 
remove the skins carefully, 

each potato, and into eacl ’ 
seasoning it with salt, pepper 
of butter. Put the potato 

dish and cook them thre¢ 

an oven that is not too } 

the flavor of 
ered with a 
Companion. 


this dish 
thin slice 


RECREATION FOR THE BOYS. 


Fishing Clubs and Hunting Clubs as 
a Means of Betterment for the 
Boys. 


E HAVE no boys of our own, so 
W wherever we have been we have 
tried to make friends of the boys and 
keep in touch with the things they 
like. In this locality, the only con- 
gregating place was the country 
store, and the conversation was 
seareely to be desired for growing 
boys, and we decided to help a little. 

Whenever the boys passed the 
farm house, we called out ‘‘Hallo”’ to 
them, inquired about the fishing or 
the new colt, or something personal 
to the boy. Bye and bye they began 
to stop at the gate and talk about 
the hunting season soon to open. 
One thing led to another, and shortly 
one or two boys brought their guns 
over to clean and put in order, look 
at our out-door magazines, and tell 
stories around the fireplace. When 
the season opened, we had a hunt, 
with six boys, the oldest 17 and the 
youngest ten years of age. There 
had been a good snow fall the night 
before and those youngsters were 
eager to be off, as were the dogs. 

At three o’clock they returned, a 
happy crowd, to a good hot lunch 
waiting for them, all talking at gnce 
good naturedly. Even ten-year-old 
had three bunnies. The first time he 
shot he climbed up on a high pile of 
logs. When he fired, his gun was 
so big and he was so small he fell 
backwards, but up he scrambled. 
“Did I get him?” 

A month later 
them for a big ‘‘fish. The boys here 
in Carolina and farther south may 
not know how the ice fishing is done. 
When the lakes are frozen between 
nine and 18 inches thick, the fish 
are of course hungry. The men go 
out on the ice and cut holes about 
six inehes square. Thru this hole 
the baited hook and line are lowered, 
attached to an upright ‘‘Bobber.” 
When the bob begins to move its a 


my husband took 


” 


‘sure sign of a bite and it gets mighty 


exciting when eight or ten wiggle at 
one time. 

The boys fished until noon, 
I hitched Billy horse to the cutter 
and away we went with hot coffee, 
hot pie, and a big dish of sausages 
and bread, stored away steaming in 
the fireless cooker. 

When they came home that night, 
beside the perch they had 87 pounds 
of pickerel, the prize catch weighing 
four and a half pounds. 


when 


During the long winter evenings 
some of the crowd was sure to drop 
in to play dominoes, checkers, or 
just talk farm. A great many of 
them had begun to write to the 
Government experiment stations for 
bulletins on various subjects and 
these were eagerly discussed. 

When the warm spring days came, 
on Sundays we would go back into 
the deep woods and learn to know the 
birds. We used Neitje Blanchan’s 
“Bird Neighbors” and “Birds that 
Hunt and are Hunted.” The crowd 
soon learned to protect the nests and 
their owners, discriminate between 
useful birds and pests, and above 
all to use their eyes. One of the 
boys began a collection of Indian 
arrow heads and spent many an hour 
among our books seeking informa- 
tion. At the end of our stay among 
these people, we could see the dif- 
ference between our boys and 
others who still congregated at 
village store. Two years with 
boys with an aim in life 
help any community where 
dwell. The oldest boy is now 
poultry independent of his 
work; another is raising in 
way pure-bred Jersey cattle, 
third is enthusiastic over 
struction of farm buildings and the 
improvement of the home grounds, 
and his home is his best advertise- 
ment. 


the 
15 
must 
they 
raising 
father’s 
a small 
while a 
the con- 


ETHELYNE L. 
Thomasville, N. C. 


FRICHTEL. 


GOLD 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


DUST 


makes clean, healthy homes 


a _ 


Gold Dust acts like magic on dirt and germs, 
It cleans floors, doors and woodwork in a twink. 
ling. Just add a little Gold Dust to a pail of water 
and you won’t have to bend and rub, stoop and ~ 


scrub to get the desired result. 


The GOLD DUST 


TWINS will do all the hard part of the task for 


you, and the results 





will be almost mirac- 
ulous. 


Buy a package of 
Gold Dust today and try 
it for any one of the 
hundred uses for which 
it is recommended. 


You can buy a large 
package of Gold Dust 
for 5 cents. 


PE NSLS 


The Gold eae Twins 


“Let the GOLD DUST TWINS: 


do your work’”’ 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago 























“WHERE HALF THE WORLD IS WAKING UP” 


Editor Clarence Poe’s 


China, Japan, Philippines, 


A MOST APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Twenty-six fascinating chapters, and 32 full 
pages of wonderful photographs, that will make 
you feel as if you had seen all the strange lands 
and peoples of the Orient. 


Great Book of 
Foreign Travel— 


and India. 





Winner of the 





Patterson Cup 








Half the World is Waking Up,”’ 
Price, 








For the second time the Patterson Cu 
North Carolina Literary and Historical 
‘‘A Southerner In Europe’ ’—this time for his new book of travels, ‘‘ Where 

now in its SECOND EDITION. 
Postpaid, $1.40. 
This book and The Progressive Farmer one year, both for $2.00. 


ADDRESS 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


is awarded to Editor Poe, by the 
ssociation. The first time for his 





Raleigh, N. C. 
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Attractive Candy Boxes. 


(Continued from page 13.) 


holly is the only one for the trian- 
gular box, but a leaf outlined in each 
corner with stems almost meeting in 


Por Triangular 
center will 
tion. “A merry 
“Sweets to the sweet’? in fancy let- 
ters, would be pretty on this. I send 
two holly and one poinsetta design 


Box. 
make a pretty decora- 
Christmas,”’ or 


for the six-sided box, and one holly 
and one poinsetta for the long one. 
If you have water colors or a pyro- 
graphy outfit, paint or burn these de- 
signs, using hot paint on edges for 
border, but if you have neither, use 
black writing ink. With the paints 
they are prettier in colors, greens 
and reds. 

Here’s hoping your candy will be- 
good, and your boxes pretty. 

With love and best wishes from 

L. M. C. 


Anticipation. 

Senator Bailey, of Te 
attacked by 
time he was 


xas, was so fiercely 
some of his opponents the last 
a candidate for re-election that 
one editor indulged in a circumstantial fore- 
cast of what would happen to him in the 
county convention the next day. 

He was so specific about my ficish 
eminded me of a story,” said the Senator, 
“An influential citizen in a small town had 
an attack of appendicitis. The editor neard 
the report and hurriedly made an item of ti, 
which he printed in this fashion: 

“<“<Our esteemed fellow citizen, John G. 
Harris, will go to the hospital to-morrow to 
be operated upon for the removal of his ap- 
pendix by Dr. Smith He will leave @ wife 
and three small children,’ ’—Lippincott’s. 


that he 





s urday, December 14, 1912.] 
‘People’s High Schools’’ Made Co- 
a operation Possible. 


(Continued from page 15.) 
unusual spirit of comradeship and 


ang 


me high average of intelligence thru- | 


tobacco! 


the country. 
. These schools are not given over 
Bo formal text-book lessons and ex- 
nations, but the instruction is al- 
jost entirely in the form of public 
Mectures, followed by discussions, 
Gnestions, answers, etc., the general 
being to stimulate character- 
milding, good fellowship, and patri- 
ism, ‘developing the heart, mind, 
will,’’ as it is expressed. They 
Mudy all the best Danish literature, 
Especial object being to develop the 
fading habit; Danish history gets a 


1) 


arge part of the time; agriculture is 


died in many schools; geography, 


hematics, English, gymnastics and | 


Whietics are given attention; and a 


mecial effort is made to furnish ade- | 


inate instruction on health subjects 
sphysiology, hygiene, and sanita- 
on. An important aim is that of 


imulating patriotism, and the sing- | 
of the beautiful National songs | 


so fine that a foreigner doesn’t 
> 
palize their beauty. Old and young 
ike come to these lectures, and 


29 


ack with some story of the crowds 


8 saw—some walking, some driving. | 
me on the ever-present bicycle—- | R 
bound for the neighborhood high | B 
Bhool to hear- the public lectures. | 
“The | 
pple’s High Schools may be said | 


P Mr. 


= 


Monrad said to me: 


9 aim simply at arousing a craving 
rf more knowledge and eventually 
af-improvement, but originally it 
@ a half-religious, half-patriotic 
paganda which proved a corner- 
e for the co-operative building, 
f you please—a fertilizer for 
© co-operative tree.” 
fople’s High Schools the Basis of 
the Success With Co-operation. 


"To provide a broader culture for 
he great masses of the people; to 
t them to read and think and love 
fieir country and their fellows; and 
© promote a spirit of good fellow- 
ship and bind the neighborhood to- 
ether both in industrial and intel- 
eetual activity—this is the great 
uurpose of the people’s high schools, 
aed most remarkably do they suc- 
éd in carrying it out. : 
F Every boy and girl, or young man 
” woman, must go to the high school 
“he or she is really to ‘“‘count” in 
neighborhood. ‘Not to go, is a 
al loss,’’ as Dr. Egan puts it. The 
ung men spend the three or five 
Winter months, and the young women 
$ three summer months as board- 
in these schools, and here I must 
Phasize the universal opinion that 
B acquaintances and the spirit of 
mradeship formed in these schools, 
mg with the high degree of intelli- 
mce they insure, account, in great 
Measure, for the success co-operation 
Phas attained. ‘‘These high schools 
pare the basis of the agricultural de- 
24 tlopment,’’ Minister Egan said in 
HRis Southern lectures last year; and 
- Herbert G. Smith is only stating 
Matter of common knowledge when 
Says in his ‘‘Agricultural Co-oper- 
ion’’: 


2. 


“The leaders of the movement 
in Denmark attribute the capaci- 
ty for organization among the 
Danish farmers to two chief 
cCauses—namely, the education 
8iven to the peasants in the ru- 
Tal high schools, and the division 

4 of the land among the small 
og free holders.” 


“No, we could never have won the 
cess we have without the popular 
&h schools,’’ the first Dane I inter- 
®wed declared; and the last one 
pechoed the same opinion. “It is in 
Pm that the people learn. fellow- 
5 Ip and good will,” he declared. One 
e’portant point to keep in mind is 
mmat there are no examinations in 
; popular high schools, so a 
-°unes man or young woman is not 





d to know the words in order to | § 


ly every visitor to Denmark goes | 


Cheer-up | 


That’s why Prince Albert is 
known far and near as “the joy 
smoke.” It hits the spot, tastes 
just great, and is fragrant and 
cool—and keeps you cheerful. Be- 


sides, men, it can’t bite your tongue! 


66668: 
OOK 


‘The sting is cut out by a patented pro- 
cess that took three years and a fortune to perfect. 
It’s the one tobacco that you can smoke all you want of 
and never get a tongue nip! 


PRINCE ALBERT» 


the national joy smoke 


has every quality men have yearned for. 
wonderful smoke either in your old jimmy pipe 
or rolled into a cigarette. 


It is a 


If you haven’t smoked a pipe for years, get one 
and just you try P. A. Why, you’ve got no idea at 
all how different it is until you give it a good old- 
fashioned smoke-out! 


Buy Prince Albert everywhere—but buy 


it right away. 


5c for the toppy red tat j 


10c for the tidy red tins; also in hand- 


some pourd and half - pound 


humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





your 





For sale all over the world. Better try a plug today. 
“IT MAKES YOU HAPPY” 


THIS FINE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO is grown 4n the famous Piedmont 
section of North Carolina. ROCK AND RYE is the best chew you ever put \ 
Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N Gy 
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barred out simply because he or she 
may happen to be a little backward 
in some particular study, “or not 
know the exact shade of Julius Cae- 
sar’s hair.”’ This is indeed a great 
advantage. 

But the big fact to keep in mind 
is, that it took a thoro system of edu- 
cation—not merely common schools, 
and compulsory attendance, but high 
schools also—to enable the Danish 
people to win the success, independ- 
ence, and prosperity they have 
achieved. 

I neglected to ascertain what ap- 
propriation the Government now 
makes to these people’s high schools, 
but Mr. Monrad tells me that “$68,- 
499 is distributed thru local authori- 
ties and agricultural or dairy asso- 
ciations to aid Worthy students in 
paying for their sehool expenses.” 
And here is a good lesson for some 
of our American States which are 
lavish in their support of universities 
and higher institutions of learning 
for the bern >fit of the fortunate few, 
but utterly neglect the great masses 
of farm boys and girls who cannot 
think of entering a college, but ought 
to have special training in practical 
middle schools after leaving the reg- 
ular public schools. Why should we 


- 


not extend more help to farm boys 
and girls who want to attend agri- 
cultural high schools or take short 
courses in agricultural colleges?”’ 

I still think our North Carolina 
farmers have made a great mistake 
in not rallying more effectively to 





Dr. Joyner’s scheme for ‘farm life 
high schools.” Perhaps the plan may | 
need amendment in some respects, | 
but the idea is fundamentally sound, 

and in some shape or other must be 

worked out.. We must see to that. | 
How popular these ‘“people’s high | 
schools’? are in Denmark, and how | 
ready the people are to rally to their | 
support is indicated by one incident | 
that came to my attention. A few 

years ago one of them got into finan- 

cial difficulties of some kind that 

threatened its future, and one thou- | 
sand farmers joined in raising a fund | 
for its deliverance! 





Semetimes It Seems So. 


children,”’ said the 
me what the 


“Now, 
can tell 
means?" 

Willie Jones was sure he knew. 

“Well, Willie, what does it mean?” 

“Odorless means without scent,’’ he piped. 

“Right. Now who can give me a sentence 
using the word corregtly?’’ continued the 
teacher. ‘“‘You may answer, Jimmy.” 

“Please, ma’am, when you are odorless 
you cannot ride in the trolley-cars."’— 
Youth’s Companion. 


“who 
‘odorless’ 


teacher, 
word 








THE BUSINESS FARMER 





E. H. Totemier, a farmer near 
Santa Rosa, California, wanted to 
know—not merely guess—exactly 
what it cost him to raise and mar- 
ket his farm products. 


He learned how and now he can 
tell at any time, where his profits 
come from, and he’s saving money 
now that he didn’t know he was 
losing before. 


The Burroughs bookkeeping 
machine which he uses, enables 
him to get tie facts, at a cost he 
can afford to pay. 

He’s enthusiastic about his Bur- 

_roughs. You would bealso if you 
used one. 











Burroughs Adding Machine Co 


273 Burroughs Block, Detro t, Mich. 














THE BIG FERTILIZER BOOK. 


It is “Fertilizers and Crops,” by Dr. van 
Slyke. It will cost you $2.25, but is worth 
it. Send your order to The Progressive 
Farmer. 





Don’t Let Stumps 
Stand in the Way 
of Big PROFITS! 
PULL THEM OUT! 


Send me your name. I want to mail you my free book. It tells many) 
facts that will interest you if you have stumps on your land. You will 
be glad -you wrote me.. 
My book shows how much money. stump land robs you of. It tells 
what the government says about this “afer land. It shows how stump: 
land can quickly be turned into money land—money crops. It proves: 
that on 40 acres, you can make $1,281 the first year—and $759) 


every year after the stumps are pulled. 


Every 5S Minutes to a Stump—an Acre or More a Day 
The book also tells all about the Hercules Stump Puller. If 
proves to you that the Hercules pulls any size stump in five mins 
utes or less. Makes no difference how big, 4, 5 or 6 feet acrosg 
the top—with roots 15 to 20 feet down—the Hercules pulls then 
out with the roots and all—teally clearing the land once and f@ 
all, It proves that you can pull an acre or more of stumps 
day and shows how others have pulled stumps with the Hercules 
at a cost of about 4 cents per stump! The 7 


B All-Steel Triple Power 
STUMP PULLER 


1312 (28) 





has conquered every stump it has ever been hitchedto. Its triple power feature 


gives it more pull than a locomotive and my book proves it. You can also use 
the Hercules as a single or double power puller, for work on green trees, hedges 
and smallstumps. The Hercules isthe only all-steel stump puller made. It 
has four times the strength of any ‘‘semi-steel’’ or ‘‘new process steel’’ or 
cast iron puller made—and is 60 per cent lighter. We know the strength 


of the Hercules, that is why it is 
Guaranteed for 3 Years 


If any casting of your Hercules All-Steel Triple Power Stump Puller 
breaks, any time within three years, whether the fault is yours or the 
machine’s, I will absolutely replace any such part free of all cost to you. 
There are no conditions to this guarantee whatever. Any casting will be replaced 
promptly, whether the machine breaks by accident or through any flaw 
in workmanship or material. 
The Hercules is built low to the ground, is self-anchored or stump-anchored, 
has double safety ratchets, which insure the safety of operator and team—the 
ear throw-out is simple and sure—and every part of the Hercules is care- 
ully machined and polished to reduce friction and lighten draft. 


Get My Book and Low Prices 
Mail me the rush coupon or a postal today—now. I have a special price 
proposition that saves you big money on the regular price of the 
Hercules. I know you will be intensely interested in this simple, 
sure way to clear your land—and I feel sure my low price will make 
you a customer. Only a limited number of these introductory 
machines are left, at this low price—and I want you to get one 
if I can convince you of your need for it. Let me 
write to you and mail you my book, price and 30-day 
free trial offer. Address me personally 


B. A. FULLER, Pres. 
Hercules Mfg. Co. 


880 2ist St., Centerville, lowa 


[Rush Coupon— Mail Now! | 


£ MR. B. A. FULLER, i. Hercules Manufacturing Co. 


0 Zlst Street, Centerville, lowa 
Dear Sir: 

lease send me free book about the Hercules Triple Power All- 
Steel Stump Puller. Also your low price to first purchasers. 
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Grand Prize Yellow Strand Wire Rope used on HERCULES PULLERS 
It is this Yellow strand wire rope S.°"Government at Papama on the real nal a whole year before expected. And strand—but a YELLOW 3s strand 
that won first prize at St. Louis Ex- important work of building the canal. it is the Yellow strand wire rope that don’t forget that——ar don’t let am 
. ,»0sition, proving twice as good as next And experts say this Yellow strand is used exclusively on the Hercules unscrupulous person or company com 
best cable. It is this Yellow strand rope is one of the big helps that will Stump Puller—not a green strand, fuse you. 
wire rope that is being used by the U. enable Uncle Sam to complete the ca- blue strand, white strand or red 











